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For Teachers and Pupils. 
Our Bodies, ai How We Live. 


tary Text-Book of Physiclo and Eiygiene, for use in the Common Schools, with 
to the effects of Stimulants Narcotics the Human System. By ALBerRT F. BLalis- 


pELL, M.D. Fully illustrated. 
*,* The demand for copies of this work is quite unprecedented. The leading medical journals of the coun- 


try upanimeously indorse it. 
gp As a book to teach from, this work is without an equal. It inculcates the idea that the object of 
_ gehool physiology is to familiarize the pupil, by experiments of an easy character, with the laws of nat- 
ural hygiene; and from first to last, the method Is accurate, attractive, sensible, and practical. 
Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents net. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How to Keep Weill. 


A Primary Rending Book of Health, for use in the lower schools, with special reference to the 
effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the bodily life. By ALBeRT F. RUAISDELL, M,.D., author of 
Qur Bodies and How We Live’’ 128 pages- Fully illustrated, Price 42 cents net. 


Public Readings = Speakers. 


THE GLOBE DRAMA, A collection of origy; THE BEADING CLUS and Handy 
inal plays by George M. Baker, author of * Amateur Poe eo a 16. Edited by Geo. M. Baker, 

Dramas,” ‘The Mimic Stage,” “The POPULAR SPEAKER. By G. M. 

room Stage,” ** The Social Stage,” “ The Exhibition | “Baker. Comprising parts 13, 14, 15, 16 of “‘ The Read. 

with “ The Handy er,’ e um . 
trated. $1.50. er,” ThePrize Speaker.”’ 
Mr. Baker has acqaired commendable fame for his rare skill in compiling from various authors. selections 
suitable for many occasions. Boys will find within these p*ges just what will suit them for declamation, and 
ris will call prizes from the contents for recitation, Teachers will find material for answers to oft-recurring 
emands for assistance in finding *‘ pieces”’ to learn, and the general reader will discover amusement for the 
passing hour, whether his mood be grave or gay.— Providence Journal, 

PARLOR VARIETIES. "art Second. Acol-;/FIVE-MEINUTE DEC LAMATIONS and 
lection of joriginal, Parlor Pastimes and Charades. FIVE-MINOTE BECITATIONS. Selected 
By Miss Emma B. Brewster, author of “ Parlor Vari- | and adapted by Walter K, Fopes, author of “ Elocu- 
eties,”’ Part Firat, and Lizzie B. Scribner. Boards,| tion Simp! Price, each, 50 conta. 

50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


«*« Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of Mitchell's Geographies announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of 
the following books, constituting the 


Common School Series: 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 


(State Editions.) 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


This revision differs in scope and character from the current alterations that are required to be made from 
time to time in all standard geographies, It was necessitated by the progress of geographical knowledge, and 
especially by the spirit of conqnest and colonization so strongly develo of late years by the leading powers of 
the world. At the same time the revision has been so arranged as to give rise to the least possible ur 


Plates Hew “Ways New Tables—New Illustrations. 


Attention is callad to the following points in the various books of the series : 


MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The revised edition of Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography is handsomely printed on fine paper, from en- 
tirely new platee,'with fresh and appropriate {illustrations throughout It is substantially and beautifull ly bound 
in cloth, and is aitogether the most attractive book of the kind for beginners yet published. 


MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Mitchelt’s New Primary Geography is improved in size and general appearance. All the maps are new, and 
are exceedingly accurate and beautiful. The full two-page map of the United States, pages 28 and 29, is the 
finest to be found in any book of this grade. There are also many new illustrations, by Peter Moran, Alice 
pw pew Lummis, and other eminent artists. The statistical tables have been rearranged, and are complete 
and accurate. 


MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


In the revision of Mitcheil’s New Intermediate Geography the maps have received special attention. The 
names of many comparatively unimportant places have been removed, and while the maps are still fuller than 
those of any other series, prominent places are so plainly indicated by Bold Type that no valid objection can 
be urged on the score of want of clearness. An examination of the U. §. Map, pages 28 and 29, and of the several 
sectional maps, will demonstrate this. Many new illustrations have been added, and the descriptive geography 
of Russia, Germany, and Italy has been rewritten in accordance with the most accurate information attainable. 
Great care and labor have been expended on the geographical and statistical tables, and they embody the most 
recent statistics from the best authorities. 


The Standard Geographical Series of America. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawley St., Boston. 


Remitted to University Publishing Co, New York, will bring by 

retarn mail a set of Maury’s New Geographies, Two-Book Series, 

4 viz.: “Elementary” and “Revised Manual.” This offer is made to 

teachers for specimens of what is confessedly the leading and most 

widely popular series of School Geography now extant. Remember, Maury’s Re- 

vised Physical Geography (for students in Natural Science) at $1.20; and Maury’s 
Wall Maps (set of eight) at $10.00. 


Clarendon Dictionary. 


A great favorite. Gives words in current use. Pronunciation made easy by phonetic epelling. Contains 
words of recent introduction. Handy; easy to consult; and of hignest authority. Specimens, 45 cents. 


CILDERSLEEVE. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series has attracted and secured the patron. 
age of many of the best and most distinguished classical instructors of the entire 
country. Students everywhere have been delighted with the clearness, origi- 
nality, and interest of the series. Specimens: New Primer, 75 cents; Reader, 72 
cents; Exercise Book, 72 cents; Grammar, $1.00. % 


EKasy Algebra. 


This is a little work by Prof. C. 8. VENA4BLE of the University of Virginia It is the most popular and 
useful primary mathematical work issued fora long time. Teachers commend it for being what they want, 
and all they want, of Algebra in a majority of schools. Specimens, 60 cents. 


SEND NAME FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS. 


The New England Trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


| 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 
Leading 128, 333, 444, 105, 048. 


ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, CAMDEN, N. J. 26 Joun St., New YORE. 


PEN 


Cutirepresents jone-half; size. 


you wil 
= 7 = sharpen 
the many cum 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO,., 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


You have long desired a pencil 
in operation, durable and accura 
one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1885,) 


hild can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 
your lasting 9 With one of these little machines in your school-rcom 
1 have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons 1” 
ing pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make work one- f 
bersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. 
Mention the N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptive circular. 


NO NOISE, NO DUST. 
THACHERS: 


sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
te in mechanism, and attractive in appearence. We now offer you 


: : Jersey City, WN. J: 
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W. WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
=. for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


must well consider the waste and supply of 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
the Vital principle ; how they may reinvig- 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by seasickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmesphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com. 
posed of the nerve-giviny, principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. a 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 

“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25rn Srreet, New York. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1 00. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
186 Catelogoes on application 


> 
= 
<i 


Hstey Pianos, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


601 Wasuincton Sr., Boston, Mass 


Hamlin 


Mason 


ORGANS: = PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for eigh 
Pianos .on the 
$22. prevailing 

to $900. “wrest-pin 
For Cash, Easy } system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 
Rented. Cata- purity of tone 


logues free. and durability. 


RGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDE.Y 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


A04, 1073, 71. 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SILK BANNERS Gore” 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN; 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 == 


BINDERS 


Por the volame of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 


| CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CA UES 


0. 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION. 


Catalogue of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and 0o 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalegue of Anatomical Modeis. 


SEND 
ADDRESS. 


SOLAR CAMERA. 
ne GEOGRAPHY 


LANTERN SLIDES 
RAPHY, OLOSY,& 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, Pratt & co, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


M t 8 Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“ TELLUREANS, 
TRIUNEH MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
‘PARAGON ” DUSTLES* CRAYONS 


and ERASERS, 


CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


School Desks, 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Farniture in the world. 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
t@ Send for full descriptive circular. 


27 wey weston) ANDREWS & CO, 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. (7 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, ¥ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS nmovcsour mez WORLD. 


REDUCTION IN PRIUVE. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


—— SERIES I. — 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
— SERIES I1.— 
HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D. REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
COL. P. W. PAREER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. + « « Price Reduced to 50 cents ench. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Ayer’s 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: ‘“ Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” <A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Roise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence theze books, and assure you of 
attention, TEACHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 

38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4, 


NCLO-SWISS 

CONDENSED MIL 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Agents Wanted. 


EK. B. TREAT’S 
AGENTS, send for 
LIFK OF GRANT. By J. 
T. Headly. Fine Steel 
and Copper Pilates. 
= MOTHER, HOME, AND 
HKAVEN, beantiful 
Homebook. By Theo. L. 
Cuyler, D D., and others; 
=~ avoid imitations. $2.75. 
5000 Curlosities of the Bible. $1.75. Introduction 
by J. H, Vincent, D.D, 
537 d E, B, TREAT, 771 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED sew 


Containing the 
estin theHistory 
and Bio phy 

NTIRE 


Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. By 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. £ ntly [Uustrated. 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms an 
oburn & Newman 
Pr ishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago- 


EXCELSIOR SLATE! A superior surface for Blackb'ds. 
GLOBE ORAYONS ! Heavy, Durable,Pure, White, Dustl’s. 
BLANUHARD’S Hi8STURY of U.8. PULITIUS. pp. 250, 25c. 
¢ | 1. School Furniture and Com. School Apparatus. 
& 3. Kendall’s Lunar Telluric Globes. 

| 3. A natomical Models, 

S | 4. Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Meteorologica, 

Apparatus 
Correspondence solicited soa wanted. 
NAT’L SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., ILL. 


“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Heart.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 


ORM B. Gough. 


The grandest book of the x 
Everyone laughs eries over 


AGENTS WANTED 


iL 640 pares. BBTeplendid 
Rev, EX MAN ABLOTT, 
Terms, 


Engravings. Introduction b 
DD. Pee at sight. Bend for Circulars, Extra 
etc.. to A. D,. WORT. GTON & OO., Hartford, 


GREEABLE ano EROFITABLE 
Out-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset ;Street, Boston, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
687 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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No. 14. 


Journal of Edueation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. 83.00 
Journal of Education and Education.................ccesseeseeees 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


(Harvard Commencement poem.) 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


This is your month, the month of perfect days, 
Birds in full song and blossoms al cle. 
Nature herself your earliest welcome breathes, 
Spreads every leaflet, every bower inwreathes ; 
Carpets her paths for your returning feet, 
Puts forth her best your coming steps to greet, 
And Heaven must surely find the earth in tune 
When Home, sweet Home, exhales the breath of June. 
These blessed days are waning all too fast, 
And June’s bright visions mingling with the past ; 
Lilaes have bloomed and faded, and the rose 
Has dropped its petals, but the clover blows 
And fills its slender tubes with honeyed sweets ; 
The fields are pearled with milk-white margarites ; 
The dandelion, which you sang of old, 
Has lost its pride of place, its crown of gold, 
But still displays its feathery-mantled globe, 
Which children’s breath or wandering winds unrobe. 
These were your humble friends; your opened eyes 
Nature had trained her common gifts to prize ; 
Not Cam or Isis taught you to despise 
Charles, with his muddy margin and the harsh, 
Plebian grasses of the reeking marsh. 
New England’s home-bred scholar, well you knew 
Her soil, her speech, her people, through and through, 
And loved them ever with the love that holds 
All sweet, fond memories in its fragrant folds. 
Though far and wide your wingéd words had flown, 
Your daily presence kept you all our own, 
Till with a sorrowing sigh, a thrill of pride, 
We heard your summons, and you left our side 
For larger duties and for tasks untried. 

— The Atlantic. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Nurture your mind with great thoughts ; to believe 
in the heroie makes heroes. —B. Disraeli. 


— The men who succeed without the aid of education 
are the exceptions. Common men need all the help that 
education can give, and even of the exceptional men it 
may be said that they would have succeeded still better 
with the advantage of education.—Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


— Not a month passes without some leading French 
publication drawing attention, either satirically or other- 
wise, to the inefficient manner in which the article called 
mind is manufactured in the national workshops devoted 
to that purpose, and named lyceums, colleges, and schools. 
—The American Register, Paris. 


— What we must strive to do is to put the child in 
such an attitude toward the universe that, come what 
may in after life, he will always have hold of that some- 
thing that sustains faith in the unchanging, eternal natur- 
alness of universal law,—faith in the love of God.—Bes- 
sie E. Hailmann. 


— The hand will never be so easily trained to accu- 
rate manipulation as in the lower grades of school. The 
child wants to be taught to handle plants and minerals 
With ease and grace. He needs little instruction if he is 
given an opportunity, and is told what to do with them. 
Here, especially, it is easiest to learn how to do by doing. 
—The American Teacher. 


— Have your own plans and carry them out. There 
are,—1. Teachers who work after a pattern; they are 


their own minds; they are artists. 3. Cobblers who 
patch up the bad work of others. How are we to become 
artists instead of artisans and cobblers? By thoughtful 
experience ; by studying every step of your work. Ask 
yourself constantly, “*‘ Why do I do this?” “ How can I 
do it better ?”” ‘ How and where can I use the experience 
of others?” —Col. F. W. Parker. 


— The three great aristocracies of the world, the three 
C’s,—Caste, Capital, and Culture,—are at last willing to 
concede that a little learning is not a “ dangerous thing ” 
for the children of toil, but they unite in an alarming cry 
against the “ over-education of the working classes.”” The 
ridiculous charge of Bacon against the English schools of 
the sixteenth century, that they “filled the realm with idle, 
indigent, and wanton people,” is urged against the public 
schools of the United States, and especially against the 
high schools. This futile charge is made in the face of 
the fact that the results which it deplores are due to obvi- 
ous causes in American life outside of the schools. The 
objection to the high school is precisely the same as the 
old objection to the common school. Higher education is 
a relative term.— Dr. E. EF. White. 


— History keeps repeating itself. It is not so very 
many years since stringent legislation was found neces- 
sary in England to protect young children from being 
barbarously worked in English and Welsh mines. The 
same practice is now found to prevail to a fearful extent 
in Americun mines. A law recently passed by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, forbidding the employment of boys 
under fourteen in mines and under twelve in coal break- 
ers, is found to affect thousands of children in the coal 
districts, and parents are protesting against its enforce- 
ment on the ground that widows will lose their bread- 
winners, new school-houses and increasing taxes result to 
the laborers, and that the child-labor forbidden will be 
done by Hungarians, ete. These, in too many cases, 
override all higher considerations, aud even parental af- 
fection.—Canada School Journal. 


— A college is a teaching body ; a university is some- 
thing higher. It embraces a number and variety of de- 
partments,—it may be a number of colleges,—Oxford has 
twenty-two, combined in a unity of government and aim, 
which is generally to promote a higher learning. A col- 
lege is fitted to do immeasurable good, though it should 
not rise into a university. Of the two,—if we are obliged 
to choose,—a college, well equipped and devoting itself 
to its work, is of vastly greater use than a scattered 
university which spreads over a wide surface, and profess- 
ing to teach everything, teaches nothing effectively. The 
grand aim of our educational workers, and indeed of all 
patriots, should be to strengthen and improve the Amer- 
ican colleges, and make them fulfill their high end,—that 
of imparting definite instruction, each to a body of prom- 
ising young men spread all over the country.—/rchange. 


‘— We hear many complaints of over-pressure from 
parents of girls in the high schools. They say that the 
home lessons set cannot, as a rule, be done in the time 
supposed by the teachers to be sufficient for them, and 
that their daughters are constantly obliged to work dur- 
ing a great part of the afternoon and evening. The 
stereotyped retort of the teachers is, “ Then you have no 
business to let them. We set down the time which the 
lesson ought to occupy, dnd we request parents to see that 
this time is not exceeded. If you fail to comply with our 
request, are we to blame?” This reply is scarcely con- 
clusive. If teachers habitually set work which they must 
know cannot be done in anything like the time allowed, 
one of two things must happen: either the time-table for 
home-lessons becomes a dead letter, or else the children 
of conscientious parents, who insist on its observance, 
compete at a disadvantage with others whose parents do 
not trouble themselves at all in the matter. — London 


artisans. 2. Teachers who follow an ideal erected by. 


Journal of Ed. 


EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


BY WM.,J. COX, MICHIGAN. 


The relation of the school and the state is one of recip- 
rocal obligations and benefits. The state ordains and 
provides for the school, and the school contributes the in- 
fluence of an educated citizenship toward the perpetuity 
of the state. 

In a republic the school plays a part which is not only 


important, but unique in character ; for, while it is the pur- 


pose of popular education to make good subjects in des- 
potic governments, the citizens of a republic should be not 
only good subjects, but good sovereigns. ‘The presence of 
general ignorance and corrupt morals bodes no good to 
any government where bad citizens have a voice in mak- 
ing, as well as a part in breaking, the laws. And, as re- 
publics have usually fallen by the corruption and treachery 
of their own people, it behooves us, without rushing to 
pessimistic conclusions, and without losing faith in the 
perpetuity of our institutions, to guard against any and 
all disintegrating and dangerous forces in society. 


(1) First, and chief among the foes at hand is illiter- 
acy. The old enemy to civilization has not yet relinquished 
his hold upon the race, and in our own land the tide of 
ignorance is running dangerously high. According to the 
census of 1880, the number of persons of legal sehool age 
in the United States was 15,879,506; number enrolled 
in the publie schools, 9,860,333 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 5,664,356. 

These figures reveal the unwelcome truth that about 
one-third of the boys and girls of this country are growing 
into physical manhood and womanhood without the train- 
ing which is their national birthright, and an essential pre- 
requisite to the proper discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship. Again, those who attend the schools during the 
greater part of the year constitute only about one-third of 
the whole number ; and, when we take into account the 
multitudes of children who fall into the hands of careless 
and incompetent teachers, and who, so far as the ultimate 
purposes of education are concerned, are little better fitted 
for the exercise of reason and justice than the untutored 
waifs of the street, it seems evident that illiteracy is an 
enemy of no mean proportions. 

Referring to this subject in his inaugural address, the 
late President Garfield said: ‘“ We have no standard by 
which to measure the disaster that may be broaght upon 
us by ignorance and vice in the citizen when joined to 
corruption and fraud in the suffrage.” 

(2) Partly as a resultant of illiteracy, is the spirit of 
disrespect for law and authority. And factsare not want- 
ing to prove that this spirit is dangerously prevalent in 
our land. During the year 1883 no less than 1,517 mur- 
ders were reported in the United States. During the 
same year 93 criminals were executed according to law, 
and 118 were executed by mob violence. The destruc- 
tion of property at Pittsburg, and other places, during the 
great railroad strike of 1877, and the more recent scenes 
of violence in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago bear wit- 
ness to the presence of an evil spirit which is a constant 
menace to our institutions. 

(3) Intemperance, vicious prints, profanity, and crime 
of every description, are all exerting a corrupting influ- 
ence upon the youth of the land, and act as disintegrat- 
ing forces in society and government. 

It is not claimed or expected that the school can coun- 
teract or restrain all of these evil tendencies and influ- 
ences. The home and the church should be powerful 
factors in the great work. But the school is the best 
agency that the state can employ for the nurture and 
training of its future citizens. However, the prevalence 
of evils which the school is designed to prevent or hold in 
check, indeates the inability or neglect of this institution 
to fulfill its whole duty to the state. Whatare the causeg 


of the partial failure ¢ 
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The evils mentioned may be due to one or both of two 
causes ; viz., (1) To lack of appreciation by parents of 
sending their children regularly to school; and (2) to 
poor schools. 

(1) Like the Frenchman’s flea-powder, the remedy for 
illiteracy cannot be applied until the victim is caught. And 
the parent who unnecessarily,—through carelessness or 
greed,—deprives his child of the training which is essen- 
tial to good citizenship, is an enemy to the state. As 
well might the victim of contagious disease insist upon 
defying the laws of quarantine, regardless of the rights 
and safety of the community, as for parents or guardians 
to claim the privilege of rearing ignorant and vicious 
youth to prey upon society. 

(2) Poor schools are due, in great part, to the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers. But in this, as in the non- 
attendance of the children, the people are the architects of 
their own misfortunes. Sometimes it is “economy,” 
falsely so-called, sometimes favoritism, and again it is in- 
difference on the part of the public, which places or re- 
tains the bungling school-keepers in charge of schools. 
There are but few communities that have not suffered from 
the depredations of the * cheap teacher’; while the rel- 
ative of the committeeman, and the pedagogue who holds 
his place because the officers examine his work from a 
respectful distance, ave too numerous to require descrip- 
tion or comment. 

Patriotic citizens cannot show their love of country 


more effectively than by improving the attendance and 
efficiency of American schools, for education is the safe- 


guard of the state. 


MISS LUNT’S HERO-HOUR. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


“We've finished the Talisman, Miss Lunt,” said one 
of a crowd of boys gathered around their teacher at re- 
cess time. “And no wonder King Richard was called 
the lion-hearted. Won't you tell us more about him and 
his times in out next Hero-hour?” 

“ That was what I intended to do,” replied the teacher. 
“ But I wanted you to see first what Walter Scott had to 
say about him, for, as you know, Scott is a charming 
writer to introduce us to historical people and places.” 

Miss Lunt was a successful teacher in the highest grade 
of a grammar school. Having felt for a long time the 
need of awakening a deeper interest in the stady of his- 
tory among her boys, she had finally set aside an hour 
every week in which to read or talk to them about some 
world-renowned hero, supplementing her work by sug- 
gesting some book on the subject to be read out of school- 
hours. Her plan had been in operation about a term, 
and had proved a success. The boys had named this 
closing hour of the week’s work their ‘“ Hero-hour.” 
Miss Lunt had made a special study of the life and times 
of Richard, so when the hour came she was ready, after 
a little preliminary questioning, to tell the following story : 

“When Thomas 4 Becket, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of whom we were speaking last week, was mur- 
dered, Richard Plantagenet was thirteen years old; so 
he was born in 1157. During his early years he acquired 
more learning than the princes of his time, and was 
trained in all of the military sports in which he became 
so preéminent. His bold, impetuous character showed it- 
self before he was sixteen years old, whei., with two of 
his brothers, he fled to the Court of France with the open 
purpose of taking arms against his father, King Henry II. 
Bat finding himself defeated by a superior force, he sought 
his father’s camp, and with a burst of that fearless gen- 
erosity which at times characterized him, he cast himself 
at his feet with tears of sorrow and indignation. This 
resulted in a reconciliation between father and sons, but 
did not remove from prison the mother, Queen Eleanor, 
who had been put there by the king for her share in the 
conspiracy. Soon after this, Louis, King of France, be- 
stowed upon Richard the honors of knighthood. This 
ceremony was accompanied by all the splendor which the 
court of France could display at such a time. Having 
thus become a knight, Richard was inspired to perform 
some great feat of arms or enter upon some perilous ad- 
ventures; so before he was twenty years old he had met 
with such success that he was called the lion-hearted. 
His name was held in awe, and his fame had spread over 
all Europe. 


“ Upon the death of his father in July, 1189, since his 
two older brothers had died, he succeeded to the throne 
of England, He immediately liberated his mother from 
prison, where, with an interval of only a few weeks, she 
had been for sixteen years. She exercised administrative 
power the two months preceding his coronation at West- 
minster, the September following. Upon this occasion 
great splendor was manifested. The golden spurs, the 
sceptre, the rod with the dove, the great crown decorated 
with precious jewels, were carried by earls; then Richard, 
tall in stature and graceful in form, walked between two 
bishops, four barons holding over them a canopy of silk. 

“Thus, at the age of thirty-two, Richard is King of 
England. Looking around the world we see as his con- 
temporaties William, King of Scotland; Philip Augus- 
tus, King of France ; Frederick I., Emperor of Germany ; 
Alphonso IX., King of Spain; Saladin, Sultan over the 
East; and Clement III., Pope of the Church. Since 
King Richard has been called the ‘Achilles’ of the 
crusades, no look at his life is complete without a passing 
notice of that mighty force which, in its action, worked 
out so much that was fierce and courageous in his charac- 
ter. The national reverence which has ever been felt for 
Palestine has made it an object of pilgrimage since first 
the Empress Helena set the example to visit the newly- 
discovered tomb of Christ. The terrible sufferings of the 
pilgrims, the dangers arising from the Saracens, caused 
the Greek monarchs to write letters to the princes ruling 
over Christendom, asking for help against the enemies of 
their faith. In these letters may be discovered the first 
idea of a crusade, which is to be found more clearly de- 
veloped in an epistle of Pope Sylvester II., near the close 
of the tenth century. Out of this condition of things ap- 
peared Peter the Hermit, mounted upon a mule, full of 
earnestness, going throughout Europe, preaching to the 
crowds that followed him. His zeal aroused Pope Urban 
II., who, in a stirring address, appealed to all Christen- 
dom. A multitude of ardent, chivalrous princes sprang 
up to help the unfortunate, foremost among whom was 
Godfrey de Bouillon, who, in 1099, captured Jerusalem 
from the Saracens, and was elected her king. This was 
the first real crusade. The second, in 1147, preached by 
St. Bernard, and led by Louis VII., King of France, and 
Conrad, Emperor of Germany, failed in reaching the 
Holy Land through the treachery of the Greek emperor. 

“In 1187, Jerusalem, which had for nearly ninety 
years been a weak feudal kingdom, was captured by the 
Saracens. Upon this news reaching England it was 
enacted by council, under Henry II., that every man who 
did not join for a third crusade against the Turks should 
pay toward the expense one-tenth of his goods and rents 
of that year. In this way a large sum of money was ob- 
tained. The death of King Henry II., however, opened 
the way for Richard to take up this third crusade. So, 
having divided the powers of the regency between Wm. 
de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, and Hugh Pudsey, Bishop 
of Durham, he joined forces with Philip Augustus of 
France for the crusade work. On their way to the Holy 
Land they had many victorious exploits. Richard’s fame 
must have reached Salerno, for when he arrived there the 
noted professors honored him with a poem dedicated to 
himself. In some courageous transactions with the King 
of Sicily the kings obtained the release of Richard’s sister 
Joan, and some legacies which her husband had left to 
his father. Although nine months had passed since. 
Richard commenced his journey, and although he was 
within three days’ sail of Palestine, yet the impetuosity 
of his character led him to spend two more months in 
taking vengeance on the people of the island of Cyprus 
for the cruel treatment of some of the crusaders who had 
preceded him. He made a complete conquest of the 
island, which he afterwards gave to Guy of Lusignan. 
Here he married Berangaria, the daughter of the King 
of Navarre, whom he could not marry in Sicily from laws 
pertaining to Lent. He went with her to Acre, which he 
captured from Saladin and the Turks. After conquer- 
ing Jaffa and Ascalon he made several attempts upon 


Jerusalem, which ended in a truce with Saladin for three 
years, by which the pilgrims were allowed free access to 
Jerusalem.” 

Here the teacher paused to add a few more words rela- 
tive to the crusades. This led to such a general discus- 
sion of Richard and his times that there was not time to 
finish her story, so she decided to continue the subject for 


METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE. 


BY ALFRED 8. ROE, 
Principal of the High School at Worcester, Mass. 

How to make composition writing and the learning and 
reciting of selections of verse or prose interesting, have 
long been among the most trying of the teacher’s many 
tasks. To add profit to interest is simply to make the 
work so much the more difficult. If I repeat some of my 
own experiences, I suppose I shall give a fair showing of 
the trials of the average teacher. 

For several years it had been the custom in a certain 
school of Middlesex county to give up Friday afternoon 
to general exercises. At this time the pupils declaimed, 
recited, or read, according to the choice of the individual. 
The teacher commented on the compositions presented, 
criticised the modes of rendering the several selections, 
and then tried to interest the school in readings or recita- 
tions of his own. He early remarked the desire of his 
pupils to select the pieces whose rendering should excite 
mirth on the part of those listening. Mark Twain and 
Petroleum V. Nasby found much more favor than Long- 
fellow and Whittier. 

Coming to the high school in Worcester, I found the 
rhetorical exercises in a very peculiar condition. Monday 
was the day devoted to singing and these exercises. Nec- 
essarily it was a broken day. Pupils did not like the ex- 
ercises, and the teachers dreaded them. Frequently their 
recurrence would be seized as an excuse to remain away 
from school. If a visit out of town was contemplated, the 
pupil would often arrange to protract the stay over Mon- 
day, thus avoiding compositions and reading. Not one 
pupil in twenty considered the exercises otherwise than a 
bore. The ultimate good to be derived therefrom was so 
far in the future that it was practically invisible. 

After a time, to obviate the desultory selections that 
were commonly made, Professor Hudson’s two books, 
Text-books of Prose and Poetry, were introduced, but 
these proved to be quite too heavy. Few boys can appre- 
ciate a year’s study of Burke and Webster, and, as for the 
poetry, it was better adapted to those who have acquired 
a taste for reading than to those who are in a formative 
state. To sum up the matter, it was difficult for the 
teacher to arouse an interest in the work with these books 
in hand. I frequently met boys who, having gone to col- 
lege, said, “‘ In college we ask no odds of our associates 
in the classics, mathematics, ete., but in writing essays and 
kindred work we are far behind.” 

This was not a pleasant thing for one to hear, and I 
early decided, if I ever had the opportunity, I would try 
to remedy certain defects. The time came. What were 
the appliances at the hand of the pupil? The old range 
of school readers,—such books of declamatory selections 
as had passed down from generations of brothers, sisters, 
and parents, with Garrett’s 100 Choice Selections, all of 
them, particularly the latter, well enough if a teacher had 
only a half-dozen pupils to direct and oversee. 

A word at this point on the old, familiar expression, 
‘Speaking pieces.”” I am one who claims to have derived 
permanent benefit from committing to memory the words 
of famous men, and rendering the same, before my fellow- 
pupils, to the best of my ability. In common with others 
of my own day, and with the children of a later time, in 
addition to much that was nonsense, I learned a deal that 
I should be loath to part with. The pleasure that I de- 
rived from the words of Emmet, Hancock, Adams, Web- 
ster, and Seward, it would be difficult to describe. His 
boyhood lacks something who has no pleasurable recollec- 
tion of “ Hohenlinden,” ‘The Death of Napoleon,” “ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” “The Battle of Waterloo,” 
and the scores of other selections that, twenty-five years 
ago, constituted the stock pieces in our schools. No amount 
of ridicule over the awkwardness of the tyro, nor flings at 
the arrogance of the boy who has learned to do his part 
passably, will overcome the fact that every time the boy 
essays a part that is so difficult for him, and accomplishes 
his undertaking, he is gaining confidence in himself, an 
ability to face an audience, and at the same time keep his 
wits about him. Perhaps some of us have seen Sol. Smith 


Russell in his mirth-provoking rendering of “ Bingen on 
the Rhine” @ la the small boy. While I have laughed 


loud and long at this, I have at the same time thought 
that there must have been a time when Mr. Sol. Smith 


the next Hero-hour. 
(To be continued.) 


Russell himself was as awkward and bashful as the lad 
whom he delineated. 
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But all this I have thought a means to an end simply. 
I should think it the height of folly for a person to carry 
his declamations no further than the learning and recit- 
ing. In learning he will have gained strength for more 
acquirements, and he is all the time storing his mind 
with that which may on occasion prove exceedingly 
useful to him. Over and above all, he has as a rule 
acquired the ability to keep his feet and his wits at the 
same time. A gentleman, returning to the school where 
a large part of his boyhood was spent, said: “I can for- 
give all the shortcomings of this room save one,—the fact 
that the master excused me from my regular part in dee- 
lamations. Again and again, in my subsequent life, I 
have seen the time when I would have given thousands to 
have the confidence in myself that my mates acquired in 
this very room while speaking their pieces. I begged off 
and was excused.” With this memory by me, I have very 
rarely excused any pupil not incapitated by some defect of 
the vocal organs. 

But to return to the exercises in our school. Two 
years ago I determined to set about a sytematic, thorough 
study of one author for a definite time, expecting thereby 
to gain insensibly something of the writer’s style, and 
also to familiarize the pupils with words and ideas that 
were worth remembering. I turned first to poetry, and 
selected the writer whose verses first placed American 
poetry on a level with that of other English poets across 
the waters,—Bryant. Our booksellers readily agreed to 
supply the school with copies at a reduced rate, and the 
pupils as readily purchased. 


THE SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE STUDIES 
AT HOME. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D. 


The plan of the society, as now developed, is to send 
out, through its secretary, to all inquirers, a general circu- 
lar describing the purpose of the ‘ Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home,” which purpose is “ to induce ladies to 
form the habit of devoting some part of every day to study 
of a systematic and thorough kind”; a very excellent 
thing in woman. In the six main departmeuts of special 
work are now offered altogether twenty-four branches ; 
history is divided into four sections,—ancient, medieval, 
modern and American. The pupil, who must be at least 
seventeen years of age, is allowed to select only one branch 
or section for the beginning. If she does good work, she 
may select other subjects. She must pay the secretary 
three dollars per year to meet general expenses, postage, 
ete. She must inform the secretary somewhat as to her 
previous training, and state whether she is already a 
teacher (123 of this class have applied and been received). 
A formal letter from the head of the department in which 
the pupil has elected to study, elicits more specific infor- 
mation as to her present knowledge and her capability for 
the chosen work. Such information guides the head of a 
department in the choice of a fitting correspondent. It 
should be understood that the original committee of corre- 
spondence, with the increase of pupils, began to delegate 
powers. The present six heads of the departments may 
be regarded as institutional survivors of the original six 
committee-women, although the personnel has somewhat 
changed. There are now fifty-four correspondents in his- 
tory and sixty-nine in English literature ; altogether, 201 
teachers by correspondence in this unique faculty of women. 
It should also be understood that the associate correspond- 
ents are, like the heads of departments, well-educated 
women; they are chosen not alone in Boston and New 
England, but wherever willing and well-trained women 
can be found, in widely distant homes of culture and refine- 
ment. The work is purely a labor of love, and for the 
intellectual improvement of American women. Pupils 
are brought under the influence of some of the best minds 
in our land, and are given a decided impulse toward some 
special line of study,—in many cases, the opportunity 
amounts to a graduate course for young women already 
fairly trained in our schools or colleges. 

The method of procedure, after the preliminary corre- 
spondence with the general secretary, is for the head of 
the chosen department to refer the applicant to a suitable 
correspondent, and to forward some general instructions 
48 to modes of work, the pupil to report by letter to her 
assigned correspondent on the first day of each month, 


Directions for study are much simplified by the general 
management, which has printed instructions for each main 
department and all its sections or branches. There are 
instructions for teacher and for pupil. The former is to 
report the progress of the latter to the head of the depart- 
ment every month. The teacher is cautioned against 
requiring more than the student can well do, and is urged 
to secure prompt, systematic, and thorough work, as far 
as it goes. ‘Each student needs individual treatment.” 
This is the secret of the best modern instruction.—N. Y. 
Independent. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N. J. 


Teaching the Content of New Words.—I have some- 
where read that the late Frederick Denison Maurice 
attempted, and successfully too, to show that the actual 
social and industrial condition of any period was most 
intimately related to the philosophical systems held by the 
thinkers of the same period. However this may be, it is 
not less than certain that the most common act of teach- 
ing or learning has its determining psychological principle. 
Take, for instance, the problem of teaching the full con- 
tent or meaning of such a term as “tournament.” We 
take the case of students competent to learn this term, but 
having until the present not met with it. Suppose pupil 
asks of teacher or dictionary the meaning : 

Pupil.—Here is a new word. Can you tell me its 
meaning ? 

Teacher.—Yes; consult the dictionary. 

Pupil.—Here is what is said: “A combat in an inclosed 
space; a mock fight by knights on horseback; a martial 
sport of the middle ages, for exhibiting prowess and skill 
in arms. 

Teacher.—Do you now understand ? 

Pupil.—No. 

Even should the last answer be an affirmative one, the 
teaching effort is a very doubtful success. The master 
has failed to teach, the pupil has failed to lear. If it now 
be held by some that the pupil has been favored with all 
that the teacher can do for him, and that he must wait 
for larger reading, more knowledge of life and history, 
more experience before he can comprehend such a word ; 
still we may register the following conclusion : 

To know the content of words of large import, to com- 
prehend the full meaning of a general term, there must be 
an appeal to the actual experience of the individual; no 
transferred experience of another, no verbal representation 
of the mental images of another will of itself suffice. The 
basis for understanding the term must be an individual 
experience. 

Let us suppose that the teacher in the former case, per- 
ceiving that the words of the dictionary called up in the 
mind of the pupil no lively image of the real thing for 
which the word “ tournament” stands, had bethought him- 
self of the aid of the picturesque pen of the great magician 
of the North, and at his convenience giving not only a 
lesson in words, but a lesson in literature, had turned to 
that uncomparable work of action and life Jvanhoe, and 
had read to, or caused to be impressively read by, the 
student, chapters VII., VIII., and IX., describing the 
Passage of Arms at Ashby. | In this case it would be safe 
to say that the student would have gained a mental expe- 
rience not soon to be forgotten. He would also have had 
an opportunity te contrast the necessary imperfection of 
instruction through the dictionary with the perfection of 
knowledge received through lively images, created in the 
mind from the simplest materials. Sir Walter Scott is an 
exceedingly picturesque writer ; he writes for the eye and 
the imagination, and the reader sees the Tournament of 
Ashby in more than a figurative sense. The past is recon 
structed, the grass is green in the sunlight, the knights 
move before us, the thoughts and passions of men are un- 
veiled, the “reconstruction of the environment” is com- 
plete, and we understand all this scene through the writer’s 
skill in causing to arise within us a sensible and lively 
picture of all that took place. But the reader’s repro- 
ductive and constructive imagination must here also have 
the elements out of which the complex images are made 
These elements include actual experiences of the individual 
reader, former intuitions of natural scenery, human actions, 


sentiments and character, and the like, This being com- 


prehended from a pedagogical point of view, we shall see 
that the statement of the psychologist is not too strong: 

“The meaning of the content of a word is wholly derived 
from the inspection of concrete things.” (Outlines of Psy- 
chology ; Sully, p. 373.) Applying this doctrine to the 
case before us, we may see that any true understanding of 
the word “ tournament” can be traced back to the remem- 
bered images of actually perceived things. When the 
definitions of the dictionary (in the above supposed case 
of teaching) failed to enlighten the pupil, it was because 
the words occasioned no corresponding images, there was 
no constructive arrangement of itituitions forming an idea 
to the mind. Perhaps every teacher has felt an utter 
helplessness occasionally steal over him when he has been 
asked to define some term, or explicate some subject, for 
the comprehension of which the learner has had none of 
the preliminary experiences without which all words are 
seen to be vain. As Emerson has said, no man ean see a 
picture for which he has not had the preparation for 
seeing. Starting with the images, the percepts, the intu- 
itions of life,—or rather with these recalled to mind,—the 
student must, under guidance of the teacher, or by his own 
experience, gradually work his way forward to the com- 
prehension of general terms. This is the order of nature 


from which there is no escape. The importance of intu- 
itional instruction, of that instruction in real experiences, 
which is the real teaching of schools and life, thus receives 
its emphasis from the study of the most general and 
abstract subjects, the study of general or universal terms, 
because for the meaning of these also we must inevitably 
return to ‘the inspection of concrete thiugs.”” To master 
one’s powers of observation, to seek for real inferences, 
comparisons and judgments of our own and not to be 
under the bondage of words half comprehended, this is 
true freedom. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


HtstokRy OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — An interesting 
sketch under this name is agg es inthe July number of the Revue 
Pédagogique. Among other things it contains a summary of the 
leading laws of several German states on this subject (1862-84), of 
which the following points may be mentioned : 

Causes for which Corporal Punishment may Posssibly be In- 
flicted — Insubordination, obstinacy, habitual lying, incorrigible 
laziness, cruelty toward animals or toward the weak, and other in- 
dications of low feeling; misconduct; cutting trees, in case of a 
second offence ; theft of a certain importance, ete. 

Age and Sex.—In the case of girls, corporal punishment should 
be resorted to in exceptional cases only, and then be managed with 
great care. Asa general thing, children of both sexes are exempt 
from corporal punishment as long as they are not eight or nine 
years of age. * Baden the latter applies also to children of weak 
constitutions. 

Marks Left.— Decision of the Prussian Supreme Court: 
‘* Bruises or discoloration of the skin of the child are, in them- 
selves, no evidence of a transgression of the limits of allowable 
punishment.” 

Abolishment of Corporal Punishment in France.—In France the 
Gordian knot of the use and abuse of the rod has been cut with 
one stroke by the Regulation of July 18, 1882: ‘‘ It is absolutely 
prohibited to inflict corporal punishment of any kind.”’ 


TEACHING HistoRY.—Main aim of good teaching in history: 
To train common sense and patriotism. Poor teaching: The two 
results of poor teaching appear in every examination of candidates 
for teachers’ positions. There is on one side the voluble talker, or 
declaimer, who knows nothing exactly and definitely, but has read 
some historical novels, and, while skipping lightly over dates and 
facts, talks grandly about the luxury of the times, the grandeur of 
the court, the depravity of the courtiers, and the like.‘‘ He rains a 
deluge of words upon a desert of ideas,’’ says Voltaire. There is, 
on the other hand, the counterpart of the declaimer, the nomen- 
clator whose knowledge of history is all names and numbers. 
‘** And all their botany is Latin names.’’—Emerson. Fénélon says in 
regard to this: ‘* A sensible historian will omit petty facts which 
lead the reader to no important conclusion. Cut out these facts 
and you will omit nothing that is history, for they merely interrupt ; 
for they would cause history to be chopped up, as it were, in little 
pieces without the connecting string of a vivid narrative. There 
are a great many facts which cannot teach us more than empty 
names and dates; it is just as good to ignore them as to know 
them; I do not know a man by knowing his name.’’—Leon Men- 
tion, in Revue Pédagogique. 

Raine HAanps.—Dr. Bittmann, in the Pedagaogism, speaks 
emphatically against the practice of allowing children ever to raise 
their hands for the purpose of indicating the readiness to recite o-¢ 
answer questions, etc. The following topics indicate the drift of 
his argument: The unavoidable disorder it engenders. The com- 

etition which results from the practice leads to raising of hands at 

ap-hazard, to speaking without thinking, to deceit, because at 
times the hand is raised to avoid being asked the question, which, 
under certain circumstances, is not likely to be addressed to those 
who seem most ready. The movement and noise of raising hands 
dissipates the attention of the class. When the teacher addresses 
a question to the entire class, there is no need of raising hands ; he 
can judge of the children’s readiness by their faces. . . . 
question may be addressed to any scholar; no one knows but the 
question may be addressed to him ; all can think and pay attention 
without the interference and dissipation of attention of any kind. 


A SUMMER MANUAL TRAINING ScHoor for teachers was 
established in Leipzig, Germany, by f pty enterprise, last sum- 
mer. Length of course, July 20 to August 14; hours, 7 to 11, 2 
to 6; fees about $14, inclusive of material. Branches: Paste- 
board work, wood-turning, cabinet-making, forge-work in iron, 
and modeling. No one admitted to more than two branches; it 
was recommended to take but one. The evenings were devoted to 


practical discussions, library-work, and social enjoyment, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Most of the school text-books on physiology begin with 
the skeleton, or having constructed a framework for the 
human body, proceed to cover it with muscles and skin, to 
place its various organg in position, and to give to the 
nervous system as the agent of the mind the command of 
the wonderful structure. In accordance with this order, 
it is well for us to examine the list of bones, and to com- 
pare it with the capacity of our several classes: I have 
often wondered if the wise M. D.’s who write school physi- 
ologies have ever taught school, or had to do with real, 
live children. Take this, for example: ** Under the influ- 
ence of alcohol, active colloid becomes inactive pectous.” 
Lucid, is it not? Would you not like to teach it to a ten- 
year-old 

If some such mistakes have been made in the book we 
are using, we need not, fortunately, be affected by a// of 
them, for we can eliminate, and so make proof of onr 
belief in “the survival of the fittest.” The names of some 
of the bones should be learned; the number must depend 
upon the class using the book; in a grammar school, for 
instanee, the children will easily learn that the skull con- 
tains the frontal, temporal (temples is probably a familiar 
word), nose, and cheek-bones, with the upper and the 
lower jaw; the others may be named from their position, 
as, “the bone at the back of the head,” and * the upper 
side-walls of the head.” The sphenoid and ethnoid, being 
difficult of location, should be omitted in this grade. With 
the bones of the limbs and the body, it is quite as well 
to use the familiar names, “collar-bone,” * shoulder- 
blade,” ete. 

A skeleton, or even a collection of the several bones 
not “set up,” is a valuable aid in this part of the work. 
If the school does not own one, it is likely that the village 
doctor does, and would willingly lend it, or permit the 
class to inspect it at his office. 

“What! show the children a skeleton?” says some new- 
comer in the ranks. “ Why, I couldn't touch the thing 
myself!” No, dear sister-teacher,—for you belong to the 
larger half of our ranks, I know,—while such is your feel- 
ing, do not attempt such an illustration. But study all 
that you can find about the human body, till you are 
thrilled with its mysteries, and are longing to penetrate 
into its very arcana of life. Then tell the children, in 
your own fitting, tender words, of the wondrous houses in 
which they live; of the massive domes protecting their 
busy brains, through whose windows the soul peeps forth ; 
of the marvelous joints by which so infinite a variety of 
motions is possible ; of the strong yet flexible spine, keep- 
ing us erect, but bending at our slightest order. When 
their interest is excited and their imaginations are aglow, 
then is the time to show this marvelous framework,—to 
show it quietly and as a matter of course,—uncovering but 
a part at a time, and comparing it with the familiar skel- 
etons of the lower animals. 


A few years ago two young ladies, boarders in the same 
house with a teacher, were members of her class in physi- 
ology ; they learned that a skeleton had been ordered for 
the use of the class, and promptly declared that they did 
not wish to see it; that they couldn’t and,—almost,— 
wouldn’t. The box came in the evening, and was placed 
for safe-keeping in the room next to that of the girls. 
Eager to examine the new aid in her work, the teacher 
hastened to the unpacking, stopping on the way with an 
invitation to the girls to assist. They looked surprised ; 
but curiosity got the better of their hesitation, and they 
followed the teacher, reserving, mentally, the right to turn 
and run at any moment. The skeleton was one of the 
fine French preparations,—perfect in every part; it was 
packed in sections, and a hand and arm, which were first 
taken from their wrappings, were anything but formidable. 
The girls became interested, and long before the com- 
pletion of their task they were handling the bones and 
putting them into place, with no trace of “ squeamish- 
ness,” but a sense of clearer vision making plain that 
which before had been but words of the text-book. 

By all means secure a skull, if the whole skeleton can- 
not be shown; the other bones can be located readily in 


the living body, and understood tolerably by a reference 
to the bones of the lower animals. But the skull, with its 
crooked “over and over” seams, or fixed joints, its deep 
sockets for the eyes, its thin “ tear-bones ” with the open- 
ings into the nose through which pass the “tears” we are 
constantly shedding, its cavities for the teeth and holes for 
he ears,—ali ihese are much better seen from a skull than 
from any picture. however true to life. Of course no mis- 
chievous hoy must be allowed to open and shut the lower 
jaw so as to change the scene from solemnity to horror or 
mirth. A teacher who cannot use these aids in such a 
way as to make the children feel they are far from being 
playthings ; or, on the other hand, sources of superstitious 
fear, had better not use them; he had better, too, stop 
teaching. 

My little eight-year-old neighbor says: “I know some- 
thing about bones, — you don’t.” Begging to be enlight- 
ened, he replies, “ I’ve got about two hundred bones.” 
Questioning him, I find that the wide-awake little fellow 
is delighted with his new study of physiology ; he moves 
his arms up and down, saying, “ There’s a little ball, and 
it fits right into a hole in my shoulder. I’ve seen the 
picture of it. And this (the elbow-joint) is a hinge 
See !—now the hinge is open and now it is shut,” suiting 
the action to the word. 

“Are there any bones in your head ?” T ask, and he 

knows at once that a bony box lies under the skin and 
hair. ‘“ Would you like to see how the bones of your 
head look ’”’ He assents eagerly, and I show him a skull. 
How the wonder creeps over his face; how his eyes 
brighten as I point out the protecting bones which form 
the orbits of the eyes, and tell him why he winks so 
“Ts that a man’s head or a boy’s head?” he 
questions gravely. “I don't know, dear. It doesn’t 
look very much like your head, does it? It needs the 
flesh and skin and hair, and the bright smile looking out 
of the eyes, for that.” A moment later and he bounds 
away to call his sister, four years older; returning, he re- 
peats to her my story in the tone of eager interest which 
teachers know so well. The boy and girl have received, 
unconsciously, a new shield against silly, superstitious 
fears, while learning something of their Maker’s wise and 
intricate work. 
The effect of alcohol on the bones seems to be merely 
the general breaking down which results from impover- 
ished blood sent out from a weakened heart. Of tobacco, 
in this connection, much may be profitably said, but the 
subject must be deferred to the next paper. 


steadily. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN THE U. S. 


Program of School Entertainment, to consist of compositions illnstrated 
by portraits. 


BY MARGARET M. STONE. 


The stage should be furnished to representa room. In 
the background should be hung an empty picture-frame 
large enough for a life-sized portrait, showing perhaps 
one-half or two-thirds of the figure. It should be so sus- 
pended that it seems to be hanging against the wall, 
directly opposite the spectators; but there must be room 
behind it to arrange the figures. In one ball which has 
been used for the purpose there are sliding doors between 
which the frame was hung, and, with drapings above and 
a piece of furniture beneath, the effect was very good. 
Lamps may be necessary just behind the frame to throw 
a light on the portraits. There should, also, be boxes or 
stools of various sizes to stand upon, that all the pictures 
may appear in the proper place. At the back of the frame 
a dark curtain should be hung by rings on a cord, so that 
it may move freely in one direction; but it should be 
firmly fastened at one side. This curtain must entirely 
cover the opening. When an essay is to be read, those 
who are to illustrate it must be ready in costume in the 
right order to take their places, so that there may be no 
delay. As soon as the reading begins, the one personat- 
ing the first character to be represented must be placed 
behind the little curtain, which is drawn across the open- 
ing of the frame ; and then, on coming to the proper place 
for a picture, the reader should pause, a bell should be 
struck to give notice to those preparing the illustrations ; 
and some one behind the scenes, at one side, should draw 
aside the curtain by means of a hooked pole, which should 
be carefully kept out of sight, when a portrait of some 


character just mentioned in the composition will seem to 


be hanging on the wall. As usual in tableaux, each pict- 
ure should be shown twice ; then the reader should go on 
to the next place for an illustration. The effect seems a 
little better to have the portraits shown during pauses in 
the reading of the compositions ; although, if preferred, 
several may be given at the close of each composition in- 


stead. 


1. Essay—French and Spanish settlements in Florida. 
2. Song—’ Way down upon the Swanee River. 
3. Essay—The Settlement of Virginia. 
Portraits : 1. Queen Elizabeth. 3. Capt. John Smith. 
2. Sir Walter Raleigh. 4. Pocahontas. 
4. Song—Patriots come. 
5. Essay—The Settlement of New York. 
Portraits: 1. An old Dutchman. 
2. A little Dutch girl. 
6. Song—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
7. Essay—tThe Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Portraits: 1. Indian Chief. 3. Quaker Lady. 
2. William Penn. 4. Benjamin Franklin. 
8. Song—The Star Spangled Banner. 
9. Essay—The Settlement of Georgia. 
Portraits: 1. General Oglethorpe. 
2. A Highlander. 
10. Song—Over the Mountain Wave. 
11. Hssay—The Settlement of Massachusetts. 
Portraits: 1. Governor Winthrop. 3. John Alden. 
2. Miles Standish. 4. Priscilla. 
12. Song—Home, Sweet Home. 


This program may be used in a high-school, but, if un- 
dertaken with younger scholars who have had little expe- 
rience in writing, it would be a great help to give them, 
in addition to the subjects, a list of words to be introduced 
into the compositions. In this way we are more sure that 
the pupils will hand in something which will be suited for 
the tableaux, and, also, that they will write enough between 
the illustrations to allow time for one character to give 
place to another behind the frame, although this need take 
but a moment. The arrangement may be changed, if de- 
sired, to bring the states in chronological order of their 
settlement ; and, as Benjamin Franklin, Washington, and 
Lady Washington were not connected with the settlement 
of the colonies, their portraits are optional. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES. 


Paper for Teachers: to precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 
VIIL—THE COVERINGS OF THE BUDS. 


Toots.—A picture ; some early leaf buds ; some trop- 
ical ditto. If the real buds cannot be obtained, use wax- 
work or very good bits of painting. Something must be 
had for illustrations. 

Pian I.—(a@) If the children live in a city, show the 
class a picture of a baby snugly tucked up in a crib. It 
must look very cosy. Then take a brown horse-chestnut 
bud, tear off the tough, sticky scales, and expose the ten- 
der bud within. They will get some idea of how warm 
nature’s quilts are. 

(6) If the children live in the country call attention to 
some leaf buds, and be sure that every child in the class 
examines their hard and horny exteriors. Teach the 
class that the hard coverings have been called the “ win- 
ter cradles” of the buds. Have the children think why. 
Develop the idea that the buds stayed out all winter. 
Teach that they were formed the year before, and that as 
they formed they loosened the leaves and pushed them 
off. 

2.—Refer again to the hard outside of the buds. Ask 
the child if the inside of the covering is just like the out- 
side. Is it brown, or rough, or disagreeable? What 
little soft coat do you find there? Any others who find 
linings of soft down in the coverings may stand, Several 
do so. 

The buds are examined, and found to have no cover- 
ings. Lead the section to say that the bud is left naked 
to the pleasant, warm air. Lead the class to say that 
nature takes most pains with buds in cold latitudes. 
Aided by a series of questions, obtain that the treasures 
of another year are in these buds. 


Review the necessary points, and hear suggestions. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, PRoF. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


soLuTIONs RECEIVED. — F. Jenney, Prob. 281; G. I. Hop- 
kins, Probs. 275, 276, and 278; Ida M. Metealf, Probs. 265, 274, 
o75, and 276; Zilpha Chace, Probs. 279, 280, and 281; J. M. 
Maxwell, Probs. 279, 280 and 281; J. L. L., Prob. 278; Robert 
J. Barr; Probs. 275 and 276; Joseph Rea, Probs. 275 and 276; 
F. M. M., Probs. 279, 280, and 281; L. M. Stout, Probs. 279, 
and 281. 


—H. C. C. inquires for a law for finding the length of spirals. 
In answer we refer him to any work on the differential and inte- 
gral caleulus. The subject would involve a too lengthy discussion 
for this column, and besides would be understood only by those fa- 
miliar with the caleulus.—Ep, 

F. E. M.”’?: You will find a problem essentially the same as 
your plank problem in a recent number of THE JOURNAL. It is 
well known that only concave mirrors of the parabolic form bring 
parallel rays to a true focus. The statement that spherical concave 
mirrors have their principal focus midway between the center of 
the sphere and the center of the mirror is intended only to apply to 
mirrors whose surface is only a very small portion of a sphere, and 
is then only approximate. 

‘*M.’’ and others: We have not room to print your communica- 
tions on the ** Algebraic Paradox.’’ If there is anything wrong 
or that you do not understand in the following, please condense your 
remarks and we will try to find room for them : - 

|. Every equation has as many roots [values of the unknown 
quantity) as there are units in its degree, and no more. (See Al- 
vebra. ) 

2. Multiplying an equation by «+ —a raises the degree one unit 
and increases the number of roots. The new root thus introduced 
will be a. 

3. Dividing by « — a removes the root « and diminishes the de- 
gree one unit. 

Thus: one root, viz., 2. 

Multiply by —3: 22 —5 «+60; 2 roots, 2 and 3. 

Divide by r—2: c— 3=0; one root, 3. 

The paradox comes in when somebody who does not know that x 
no longer = 2, undertakes to substitute 2 for x and is surprised to 
find that 2 =3. Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prop, 269.—A rectangular garden, 14 by 18 rods, has a walk 
running diagonally across it. If the walk contains } of the area of 
the garden, and the edges of the walk are parallel with the diagonal 
of the rectangle, what is the width of the walk ? 

Littleton, N, H1. D. P. DAME. 


Area ABCD = 18 X 14 = 252 ; -area of path = } X 252 = 
31.5; area of AEG =} X § XK 252 = 110.25. 
AB: AE::: AD: AG 18: AE:: 14: AG 
Let 18 = AE; then l4xr = AG; 92 X 14x = 110.25; x = .9354 


GE = + [18(.9354)]4 = 21.33 
EB = 18 — 18(.9354) ; GD = 14 — 14(.9354) 
EBF= = xX (BF or GD) = .5258 
EBF + GDH = 2 X .5258 = 1.0516, 
GHFE = 31.5 — 1.0516 = 30,4484, 
EO = 30,4484 = 21.33 = 1.422 
1.422 = width of path. 

(lenwood Inst., Matawan, N. J. 


A. H. 


PROBLEM.— A owes B $1,500, with interest at 6 per cent. He 
wishes to pay principal and interest in five equal annual instal- 
ments. What will be the amount of each payment ? 

B. G, WAsDoN. 

Formula: — 

br (1+ 1500 .06 (1 + .06)5 
(l+r)*—1 (1 + .06)° — 1 

Development of the Formula.—The formula is based upon the 
United States rule for partial payments. 

= principal; r = rate; = number of payments; + = one of 
the equal payments. Payments > interest at the end of the year. 

(1 + r) = amount for 1 year; (1+ 7) — x = new principal ; 
h(1 + r)* — (1 +r) x = amount second year; 6 (1 +7)? — 
(1 X r)e# — « = new principal. So after the third payment we 
get, b (1+r)38— (1+r)2x— Hence after the 
payment (1 +r)" — (14+ 27...... 
—A+r)?x—U+r)r—-r. This equals zero, as the debt is 
paid. Hence quantity last given = 0. ‘Transpose and unite, we 
+1) =b(1+4+r)" 

The denominator is a geometrical series, of which first térm = 1 ; 
ratio = 1 + r; number of terms = n; last term = (1 + r)”—?!. 
Substituting this for the denominator ; x = "(LF 7)" _ 

g this for the denominator; x 
A. H. WILson. 


a = 356.09. 


Sn 


Glenwood Inst., Matawan, N. J. 


_ Pros. 274.—Three men and a boy engage to gather the apples 
in an orchard for $50. The boy could shake the apples from the 
trees as fast as the three men could pick them, but either of the 
men could shake the apples one-fourth faster than the other two 
men and boy could pick them. How much of the $50 should each 
receive ? D. P. DAME. 


Let x = the ratio of each man’s labor to the boy’s labor, per- 
formed. Hence 1 aud x relatively represent the man’s and boy’s 
work, and therefore while the boy is auking the apples off 5 trees 
the men pick up the apples of 3 trees. 

Consequently } (2 + x) = x(3r) = 

10+ 5 = 1272; x = 1.18496 = ratio of boy. 

The boy’s share is to each man as 1 to 1.18496+. The boy’s 

share of $50 is $10.977+. Each man’s share of the $50 is $13.007+. 


= $39,022+4 ; boy = $10.977+ ; total, $50. 
Fairhaven, Mass., 1885. Frep’k JENNEY. 


PROB, 275.—Bisect a triangle by a line drawn from a given 
point in one of its sides. 


Let A BC be the triangle and D, in the side AB, the point. From 
of the middle int of AB,'draw HK parallel to the line connecting 
Jand C. Join DK,then DK divides the triangle into two equal parts . 
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For,join HC ; the two triangles AHC and CHB, having equal bases 
and same altitude, are equivalent. Also the triangles DHK and 
CHK having the same base and being between the same parallels 
are equivalent, and removing from each the common part PHK, 
it leaves the two triangles DH P and PKC equivalent. Therefore 
the triangles DBK and CHB are equivalent, as are also the tri- 
angle CAH and quadrilateral ADKC. But triangles CA/I and 
CHB are equivalent, .*. triangle DBK and quadrilateral ADKC 
are also equivalent, and the triangle ABC is bisected by line DA. 
G. 1. Hopkins. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 282.— Bought 12 shares of stock at 3 per cent. pre- 
mium, brokerage 14 per cent., $123.90. What was the par value 
of a share ? H. 


PROBLEM 285.—At what rate must I purchase bonds having 2 
years to run, with interest payable semi-annually at 10 per cent. 
per annum, to make them equivalent to similar bonds at 20 per 
per cent. per annum? Give answer with rule for solution. 

PROBLEM 284.—Show that if from any point within an equi- 
lateral triangle perpendiculars be drawn to the sides of the trinngle, 
the sum of these perpendiculars is equivalent to the altitude of the 
triangle. W. McF. 


PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 


On the afternoon of the monthly meeting of the school board of 
Mechanicsville, Rev. Dr. Mix was the first to enter the office. Mr. 
Hyde, the superintendent, was alone and glad of the opportunity 
for a little friendly conversation with the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who was also his pastor. After consulting him upon certain 
matters pertaining to the schools, he asked, **‘ Have you noticed the 
newspaper reports of the movements of the school board at Hilson ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ replied Dr. Mix, gravely, ‘* I regret such disturbances in 
school affairs ; they cannot fail to be injurious to educational inter- 
ests, not only in the town, but to the cause in general; the influ- 
ence is wide-spreading.”’ 

**T am told,’’ said Mr. Hyde, ‘* that the charges against the su- 
perintendent who is removed are merely a subterfuge on the part of 
certain members of the committee to carry some personal ends; 
that they are utterly without foundation. I can well believe it, for 
[ have known Mr. Manton quite intimately, and a more ingenuous, 
worthy gentleman one seldom meets.”’ 

** Have you seen him since his removal ?”’ 

**T have not,’’ replied Mr. Hyde. 

‘** Nor written him ?’’ asked the doctor, with a little note of sur- 
prise in the question 

Well, no,’’? was the hesitating reply; ‘‘ I have been rather 
busy lately.”’ 

The doctor’s voice had a slightly disagreeable intonation as he 
said, ‘* I have learned that there are certain obligations in life for 
the neglect of which ‘too busy’ is no valid excuse. I wonder if it 
is true, as I have often heard charged, that you teachers fail in 
courtesy to each other. We ministers consider it a requirement of 
ordinary politeness, putting aside Christian duty, to stretch out a 
sympathetic hand to a brother. A friendly note is the least we can 
do for one in distress. By the way, | have intended to ask you if 
you have met the new superintendent at Stillbrook.”” 

‘*T met him at the convention, and had a few words with him.’’ 

** Haven't called, eh? There ‘tis again; a brother officer only 
three miles away left to himself at least six months. It wouldn’t 
Mr. Childs is my wife’s nephew, and rather 
I'd esteem it a favor if you would 


do in our profession. 
young for the position, we think. 
make it in your way to see him; your suggestions and counsel would 
be of value to him.” 

**T will call, sir,’’ replied Mr. Hyde; ** I fear the criticisms upon 
our profession are just; my neglect, at least, seems to confirm the 
charge.”’ 

Other members of the committee now come in, and there was no 
further conversation, but the gentlemanly superintendent of Me- 
chaniesville felt keenly the reproof of his pastor and superior offi- 
cer. Life had passed smoothly with him, and few of the trials so 
common to his profession had he been called to meet. Not having 
felt the need of sympathy, he had scarcely missed the friendly 
greeting of his neighbors when he came among them, and, not being 
reminded by attention from others, he in turn had moved on with- 
out thought of those little courtesies that seemed of so much impor- 
tance to the kind-hearted Dr. Mix. He determined to visit that 
evening the superintendent at Hilton, and, having so resolved, 
allowed nothing to turn him from his purpose. Mr. Manton was 
alone in his study, perplexed, and disheartened. 
grasp and earnest, grateful words fully repaid Mr. Hyde for the 
trouble he had taken. ‘‘ It is good to speak with one who can un- 
derstand my position,’’ he said; ** there is so much ignorance and 
misconception of our work that I have felt shut out from sympathy. 
The principals of the high and grammar schools stand aloof through 
fear of compromising themselves with the committee, and really I 
have felt myself forsaken by my craft. Your hand is the only pro- 
fessional one extended to me.”’ 

It was not a pleasant tale that Mr. Hyde begged the privilege of 
hearing, but nevertheless common enough. The burden Mr. Man- 
ton had found so oppressive seemed less grievous when shared with 
one so appreciative and sympathetic. Too honest to receive credit 
due another, Mr. Hyde frankly reported the conversation at the 
office. 

‘It is too true,”’ replied Mr. Manton, ** we not only lack court- 
esy, but esprit de corps; | wonder if so much of jealousy and sus- 
picion lurks in other vocations ? We might be likened to birds of 
prey from our eagerness to seize upon the prizes of our profession. 
Do you suppose a clergyman would seek a pulpit from which the 
echoes of his friend’s voice had scarcely ceased, and neglect to call 
upon that friend ? Several of my acquaintances have passed me 


in that way.” 


His cordial hand- 


** It is all wrong,” replied Mr. Hyde. ‘* This miserable system 
of tenure of office is responsible for some of our faults, but it ought 
to lie wholly with a man’s self that he is a Christian gentleman.”’ 

Touched by Mr. Manton’s appreciation of this slight act of civ- 
ility, Mr. Hyde resolved for the future to be remiss in nothing that 
pertained to professional courtesy. The letter of sympathy or of 
congratulation flowed easily from his pen, and presently he found it 
no task to notice in a kindly way the success or good fortune of a 
fellow-laborer. The paper read before the convention, promotion 
to desirable position, or election to honorable office, often jcalled 
forth a friendly word. The young superintendent of Stillbrook 
found in him a wise counselor and faithful friend. Others in 
turn were prompted to reciprocate these civilities, and in time, the 
influence of his example was felt throughout Herkimer county. 

Was the neglect of Mr. Hyde exceptional ? Was Dr. Mix mis- 
taken in his estimate of teachers ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
pressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it. 


CAN A CHILD THINK OF AN ABSTRACT NUMBER? 


Mr. Editor :—In the extracts which you quote in your last issue 
from the Ji/inois School Journal, Prof. pS Nr. Balliet asserts that 
**A child cannot possibly think of numbers except as he thinks of 
things ;’’ and again that ‘‘A child cannot think of an abstract 
number.’” Are these statements true of children, say six to ten 
years of age ? : 

If the word ** things’’ is used in the sense of objects that can be 
perceived through the senses, it is evidently not true. A child ean 
think of five hours, and that five hours are more than three hours; 
of five ideas or wishes, and that five wishes are more than three 
wishes, 

If the term *‘ thing *’ is used in the sense of any object of thought, 
physical or spiritual,—of any objects that may be conceived or 
thought of,—then ‘*thing’’ includes number, even abstract num- 
ber, and the first statement is a mere truism, unless it be claimed 
that there is no such object of thought as abstract number, Then 
why confine the statement to a ‘‘child’’? Cannot a child who has 
a sufficient knowledge of the numbers from one to ten, think that 
nine is more than three, without conceiving particular ** things”? to 
represent or image the ‘‘ nine’’ and the “three”? ? Is it true that 
when he seems to think this relation, he is either thinking of the 
words ‘‘ nine’ and *‘three’’ as words. or of the figures 9” and 
“3° as figures? Lf this be true, how does the child know or think 
that nine is more than three? As words or as figures, this is not 
true. 

The writer of this note is not so far removed from his childhood that 
he cannot assert positively that when he was a child he did think 
the relations between abstract numbers, and, in so doing, thought 
of abstract numbers. In thinking that three times five hundred is 
fifteen hundred, the only ** things”? he thought of were the num- 
bers. 

Is it possible that Professor Balliet uses the term ‘ think” in 
the sense of jmage? If so, the truth of his statements is evident 
enough, but they do not seem very pertinent. 

AN OLD CHILp, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 

‘*pITy’S AKIN TO LOVE.” 
Who was the author of ** Pity is akin to love”’ ? READER. 
Ans.—Thomas Southerne, in *‘ Oronooke,”’ Act LL, scene 1, 

says : 
** Pity’s akin to love: and every thought 
Of that soft kind is welcome to my soul.”’ 
RECESS EXERCISES. 

Can some one suggest out-door evercises for girls at recess ? 
While the boys play ball, some of the girls (in a high school) are 
using the grace-hoops, or throwing balls or bean-bags. What other 


apparatus can be cheaply devised that will give them exercise equal 
to that of their brothers ? A. M. GUERNSEY, 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Nature has given us two ears, and but one tongue, in order 
that we may repeat but one-half of what we hear. And this is es- 
pecially applicable to boys and girls. 


— Mrs. L had a nurse-maid not long over, who, in airing 
her charge one day, met with a bicycle club of ten going at full 
speed. On returning to the house she exclaimed: ‘*O mum, the 
baby nearly lipt out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur he saw tin 
min ridin’ on thim philosophers!” 


— An Irishman found a government blanket recently, and roll- 
ing it up, put it under his arm and walked off, saying: ‘‘ Yis, 
that’s moin,—U. for Patrick and 8. for MeCarthy; be me sowl, 
but this learnin’s a fine thing, as me fayther would say, for if I 
hadn’t any edication I wouldn’t have been afther findin’ me 
blanket.”’ 


— Forty years ago this riddle was, current among the farmer 
beys in Massachusetts : 
‘** T saw a tree with apples on it, 
I picked no apples off, and left no apples on it.”’ 
Of course the tree had two apples, and when one only was picked 
there remained no apples on it. 


— A sharp student was called up by the worthy professor of a 
celebrated college, and asked the question, *‘ Can a man see with- 
out eyes?’’ ‘* Yes, sir,’” was the prompt reply. 
cried the astonished professor, ‘‘can a man see without eyes ? 
Pray, sir, how do you make that out ?”’ 
sir,’’ replied the ready-witted youth. And the whole class shouted 
with delight at the triumph over metaphysics. 


— A Boston paper tells us that once, in the course of an argument 
for a man tried for manslaughter, based on the assumption of self- 
defence, General Butler informed the jury that ‘‘ we have it on the 
highest authority that all a man hath he will give for his life.’’ 
Judge Hoar, counsel on the other side, rose and retorted by quickly 
saying that he had ** long wondered what General Butler considered 
the highest authority, and was very glad to have the question set- 
tled,’’ and proceeded to read to the court from the Book of Job, 
** And Satan answered the Lord and said, All that a man hath will 
he give for his life.’’ ~ 


** How, sir,’*’ 


‘*He can see with one,. 
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Publisher's Notes, 


Boston, Oct. 8, 1885. 


Quick Transit.—On Monday morning, Sept. 28, the 
offices of the JouRNAL oF Epvucation, stock, merchan- 
dise, reference library, type and entire paraphanalia of 
the printing office, — including half-a-dozen imposing 
stones of fabulous weight,— were all in working order at 
Sixteen Hawley street. On Wednesday afternoon, the 
30th, all were in our new rooms at number Three Somerset 
street. Tue JouRNAL of last week was issued from the 
old place, and this week it is published at No. 3 Somerset 
street, on time, without a moment’s delay. Only those 
who have been through a similar experience can realize 
what this means. 


THe JouRNAL is now comfortably settled in its new 
apartments at Vo. Three Somerset street. Those wishing 
to see Mr. Sheldon will find him in an elegant “corner 
room,” No. 3. The business office, counting-room, and 
subscription lists are in a large, square room, No. 4. The 
New England Bureau of Education, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Orcutt, will be found in a tasteful apartment, 
No. 5. Mr. Bicknell’s office is Room No. 8, and Mr. 
Mowry’s is Room No. 9. Other rooms for various pur- 
poses need not be here enumerated. We shall be glad to 
welcome our friends at the new place, and we feel confi- 
dent that we can serve the educational public with more 
ease and greater efficiency than heretofore. 


Ir has long been felt among New England colleges and 
the leading preparatory schools that there should be a 
closer union and a more intimate and fraternal consulta. 
tion, interchange of views, and coéperation upon points of 
mutual interest. It has often appeared to some of the 
leading educators strange that there should be any aloof- 
ness, coolness, or distance between these two sets of work- 
ers so intimately associated as their work is, and necessa- 
rily must be. The preparatory schools would be greatiy 
benefited by a close intimacy with the educational views 
and doctrines and methods held and pursued by the col. 
leges to which they send their pupils. 

On the other hand, the college president and professor 
would be greatly the gainer by a frequent interchange of 
views with the intelligent perceptor of a great academy or 
head master of a high school. It is, therefore, with great 
satisfaction that we observe a meeting of this nature called. 
Head Masters Tetlow and Collar and Principal Huling, as a 
cominittee, have called a meeting of delegates represent- 
ing the New England colleges and preparatory schools, 
“for consultation and an interchange of views on matters 
of common interest, to be held on Friday afternoon and 


Saturday morning, Oct. 16 and 17, in the Latin School 
building, Warren Avenue, Boston.” We are fully per 


suaded that much good will result from this meeting and 
similar gatherings, 


TRUST YOUR PUPILS. 


Dear teacher, do you trust your pupils’ Do you put 
confidence in them’ Do they understand that you expect 
great things of them, and good things? Are there any 
among you who were born for detectives,—who are con- 
stantly on the alert for some opportanity to exercise your 
rare powers in the detection of youthful escapades and 
peccadilloes ? If you constantly watch your pupils and 
suspect them, they will give you reason to watch and sus- 
pect them. They see that you will do it, and, if it is to 
be done, surely there should be some returns for the watch- 
ing. They therefore give you something to watch. This 
is only a matter of kindness on their part toward you. 
They see that you will do it, and it were a pity that so 
much watching should go unrewarded. 

One teacher has a rule that there should be no whisper- 


Sling. He is on the alert that the pupils do not ride rough 
over that rule. 


* John, were you whispering ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“*Nosir?’ Yes you were. Come here, you young 
raseal. I'll teach you to break the rules and then lie to 
me about it.” 

Here follows the vigorous use of the rattan, and John 


243 goes to his seat a sadder, and, as one of the little girls 


said to her mother, when she reached home that after- 


7/noon, a “badder” boy. His pride was wounded, his 


sense of justice outraged, and he is filled with a permanent 
desire to get even with “ that teacher” by annoying him 
in every possible manner. 

But now, on the other hand, Superintendent Streeter of 
Titusville gives this bit of interesting experience. It is 
altogether so wise and useful in its conclusions and out- 
come that we are sure it will greatly help hosts of young 
teachers, and pupils, too : 


“ T see John away in one corner anxious to get his head 
behind the boy in front of him. That means he is going 
to whisper. Now, what is the use of waiting for John to 
do that? I don’t wait. I say, ‘John, do you want any- 
thing?’ Of course he lies, and says, ‘ No, sir... * Why,’ 
I say, * what were you going to whisper about?’ 

‘I was only going to ask him to leud me his knife.’ 

* Well, ask him then; only let me know when you want 
anything like that, and don’t get down behind Tom in 
that fashion. Tom, will you let John take your knife ?’ 

Out comes the knife, John takes it, uses it, and, when 
he gets through with it, looks at me with lifted eyebrows, 
and passes the knife toward Tom. I nod, Tom takes the 
knife, and that is all there is to it. Another time when 
John wants anything he asks for it, man fashion, for two 
good reasons: he knows he can have what he wants if it 
is necessary, and he knows he will be caught if he don’t.” 

Professor Streeter’s experience is significant. He would 
see a boy eating an apple behind his desk-lid. He is too 
busy to look up. The whole school is watching to see if 
the “master” sees the eating. But the “ master” is ab- 
sorbed in his recitation. 


“From that day to this the rest of those school boys 
believe that I never knew about that apple being eaten. A 
day or two afterward, when they had forgotten it, and the 
apple-eater happened to be at my desk, I said to him, 
quietly: ‘I didn’t blame you much, the other day, when 
you ate that apple. It was a good one; and, if it hadn't 
been in school, I'd have asked you for a bite. You'd 
better not bring any more; do you think you had? It 
was worth half a dollar to see that boy open his eyes and 
to hear the wonder-tone in his voice, as he exclaimed, 
‘Did you see me?’ ‘See you,’ said I, ‘of course I 
did; but I thought you wouldn't do it again if I asked 
you not to; and you won't, will you?’ ‘No, sir;’ and 
it came out in that honest, hearty voice which a teacher 
likes to hear. I don’t think he ever did, for two good 
reasons: I had used him as I would like to be used under 
the same circumstances, and he felt sure that he would be 
caught again if he did. So I say that boys can be kept 
from eating apples by treating them with a dose of the 
Golden Rule, whenever you get a chance.” 

In a certain well known school it was the habit of the 
principal to keep a few cents in change in an unlocked 
drawer of his desk. This he did for years, and it was a 
very rare thing that the pupils ever meddled with what 
was in the teacher's drawer. They were distinctly taught 
that the rights of property should be everywhere respected. 
Each pupil's desk was his own. No other pupil had a 
right to open or take from it without the permission of 
the owner. So of the teacher’s desk. That was his per- 
sonal property, and no pupil should trespass upon it. 
Once a pupil purloined money from the desk. The money 


was taken, a trap set, and the guilty boy fell into the trap. 
He was caught; he acknowledged his fault to the teacher 
alone, and promised amends. The teacher made himself 
that boy’s friend at once. He told him that if he now 
proved himself a true and trustworthy boy nobody should 
be the wiser for what had happened. The boy was as 
good as his word. He earned the money, paid it to the 
teacher in full, little by little, proved himself a true and 
honest lad, and, when leaving school, took a responsible 
situation, to which he was recommended by his teacher, 
and has remained in the establishment to this day. Mil- 
lions have passed through his hands, and no one has ever 
had occasion to suspect anything but absolute and down- 
right honesty from him in all the relations of life. He is 
now one of the foremost young men in the city where he 
lives. He is a good and true member of one of the large 
churches of that city, and is a useful, respected, and trusted, 
honest man and good citizen. So, we say, trust the pu- 
pils; expect great things from them, and they will not dis- 


appoint you. 


A JUDICIAL OUTRAGE. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OBSTRUCTED BY A 
SUBSERVIENT, WEAK JUDGE AND A DRUNKEN 
U. S. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Recent advices from Alaska confirm the earlier reports 
of an unwarrantable and causeless outrage upon Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson, the educational agent for the national gov- 
ernment in that territory. 

At the May term of court in Alaska, U. S. District At- 
torney Haskett, to show his malice against missions, by 
means of a subservient grand jury, a number of whom 
could not understand English, secured four indictments 
against Rey. Sheldon Jackson, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Indian training school at Sitka. The alleged 
offence was that, in building fences and other improve- 
ments on the school property, he had obstructed a so- 
called public highway. The school buildings are upon 
government land, for the land laws of the country have 
not been extended to Alaska. But the land was specially 
reserved for the school by an act of Congress. The four 
indictments were for different stages of one and the same 
offense, and the question has often been asked, why a sep- 
arate indictment had not been secured against each post 
in the fence. If the alleged acts had-been really com- 
mitted, the penalty is a fine of from $25 to 3500. The 
bail was placed at the extreme limit,—3500 for each case, 
—and accepted by the judge, and the trial set for the 
November term of the court. 

Dr. Jackson is now the United States general agent for 
education in Alaska. Receiving instructions at Washing- 
ton to establish certain public schools, and have the fall 
term commence early in September, he went aboard the 
August mail steamer with school furniture, charts, books, 
ete., to make the round of southeastern Alaska, and set 
the schools in operation. Just as the gang-plank was to 
be drawn in and the steamer leave, he was arrested, and, 
with unnecessary rudeness on the part of Deputy Marshall 
Sullivan, hustled off the steamer. The warrant was issued 
at 9.00 o'clock in the morning for Dr. Jackson to appear 
before the judge and increase the amount of his bonds. 
The serving of the warrant was intentionally delayed six 
hours, until the steamer was leaving. The judge is sup- 
posed to be a party to the conspiracy, for, instead of hav- 
ing the warrant made out as usual by the clerk of the court 
jt was privately made out by the judge and district attor- 
ney; and, when the attention of the judge was called to 
the delay in serving the warrant, he made no earnest 
effort to probe the matter. The warrant called upon the 
marshall to bring Dr. Jackson immediately before the 
judge. Instead of being taken to the court, where his 
bonds could have been fixed up in ten minutes, Dr. Jack- 
son was locked up in a cell and refused even an empty box 
to situpon. After the steamer left, and was safely out of 
reach, he was taken before the judge, arrangements made 
for increasing his bonds, and he was set free. But, as there 
is only one steamer a month, the purpose of Judge McAllis- 
ter and District Attorney Haskett was accomplished ; Dr. 
Jackson was compelled to remain at Sitka for a month, until 
the next steamer. By this detention, four government 
schools that were to commence at the usual time are ob- 
structed and will not be able to commence until October, 
and possibly not until November. The feeling of indig- 


was missed, Nothing, however, was said about it, Care 


nation on the part of the citizens is intense, Al] classes 
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and nationalities unite in condemning the outrage. There 
was strong talk of tarring and feathering the district at- 
ey, ducking him in a mill pond, ete., but better coun- 
sels prevailed. Judge McAllister and District Attorney 
Haskett have recently been removed by the President. 
When their successors arrive the law-abiding people of 
his section will breathe freer. 


torn 


GRIP. 


The newspaper crities of the Boston publie schools have 
a new eateh-word. Last month the disease was located 
‘1 officialism.” The schools were victimized by their au- 
thorities. Now it is the lack of “ grip” in the boys and 
virls. “ You may hear class after class recite without 
feeling the grip of the pupils on their work.” The Bos- 
ton Commonwealth follows the lead of the Herald, and 
after a mild disclaimer of its sweeping conclusions, pro- 
ceeds to indorse the most serious charge that can be 
made.—to the effect that “in the effort to awaken the 
pupil, the teacher has come to do the studying, not the 
scholar,” and that what is called instruction, in Boston 
schools, is a sort of pouring an educational mixture over 
the heads of the children, like the oil poured over Aaron’s 
head, in the hymn. 

Another point is, that the “ masses of the people,” for 
whom * the publie schools are,” need, up to the age of four- 
teen, only fluent reading, good hand-writing, correct lan- 
guage, “* proper ” spelling, and the power to perform or- 
dinary arithmetical calculations. This editorial program 
leaves out everything introduced into the schools since the 
days of Horace Mann ; leaves out the geography and his- 
tory of Massachusetts and the United States; nature- 
knowledge, even of the most elementary description ; all 
information concerning the human body and hygiene; 
music and gymnastics ; industrial drawing, which has al- 
ready paid for itself a hundred fold; information con- 
cerning good reading; and knocks in the head the least 
suggestion of any approach to the industrial training 
which is now so prominent a topic of consideration. The 
writer of the Commonwealth critique once spent a morn- 
ing ina boys’ publie school, and was not only delighted 
but * instructed ” by exercises in the knowledge of flow- 
ers: drill in * stating facts, geographical, historical, and 
scientitie " ; a modeled representation of the physical ge- 
ography and mineral wealth of Massachusetts ; recitations 
of poetry; and arithmetic, the latter below mark. He 
went away impressed with the idea that, although these 
things are useful, they are not for the “ masses,” and that, 
while the teacher and himself were made to “ study” by 
this method of instruction, the children were demoralized 
and lost grip.” 

Now, we must be pardoned for saying that a more 
notable display of the utter lack of “grip” upon the 
whole educational problem of Boston and Massachusetts 
than appears in this shallow judgment, has not recently come 
to our knowledge in any public statement concerning the 
Let ns analyze the indictment. 

Grip, in a schoolboy or an editor, implies two things: 
(1) A clear perception of a subject ; and (2) a vigorous, 
comprehensive, and decisive grasp of the same, by the 
mental faculties. In short, what our critic so trippingly 
calls “ grip” is the most complete result of all education 
in schools, and all the experience of life. De Quincey 
says, * People are always saying, ‘if I could only have 
justice,’ as if justice were not the end of all human ar- 
rangements, and is never obtained by one man in ten 
thousand.” What our school reporter ealls “grip” is a 
quality that he must hunt for with a lighted candle, even 
in Boston. Eighty per cent. of Boston men of business 
fail for lack of it. Nine-tenths of the professional men, in- 
cluding editors, hang by the gills” in the profession 
from the same cause. Legislatures come to grief; polit- 
leal parties go into a minority ; housekeeping becomes an 
*xpensive horrorte despairing husbands ; literature droops 
‘0 a dreary poking among the echoes of the social “ burnt- 
Piece” called society; and civilization drags its slow 
length, all because man yet fails to “toe the mark ” of 
clear, comprehensive, decisive, patient knowledge and 
dealing, even with the common things of life. For, man 
‘till handles his own most sacred interests, the preserva- 
“ion of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to say 
nothing of the higher realms of science, art, and religion, 
With the feeble and feverish clasp of an irresolute child, 


schools. 


In fact, only the exceptional few, and they largely by 
force of natural gifts, ever attain this quality of mind and 
character in any notable degree. But every man, woman, 
and child, save an actual imbecile, is vitalized in some 
corner of his being, and does get a partial “ grip” on 
some useful fact, habit, or process of life. The vast ma- 
jority attain this only in those primitive operations of the 
soul that deal with the most common affairs of everyday 
living ; while the few beyond this take hold of some little 
corner of the vast realm of thought, feeling, and imagina- 
tion, leaving one man in a generation to represent an all- 
round “grip,” even in practical matters, and nobody, 
save the modern omniscient journalist, to compass the 
grand circle of all things proper to be known and done 
by mankind. 

Of course childhood is not the realm to look for this 
final achievement of mature manhood. The fifty thousand 
pupils in Boston schools, including their teachers, are the 
children of the one or two hundred thousand adult people 
of the city who are living in every state of attainment and 
non-attainment of this desirable quality, “grip.” The 
children inherit, not only superiorities, but also frailty, 
feebleness, and every tendency to general or special inca- 
pacity of body, mind, and morals from their parents. To 
this add the natural disability of youth for close applica- 
tion; the terrible pressure of city life on childhood; all 
the exposure, irritation, and temptation to a disheveled 
mental state incident to a crowded metropolis. Then, as 
if this were not enough, our Athens sets up a rival school- 
house of the devil over against every public school. Ev- 
erywhere, even in the most select quarter, the child is 
confronted by the dramshop and the brothel; while the 
open street at night, under the glare of the electric light, 
is itself an * object lesson” in all mental and moral dis- 
traction. Boston spends $10.00 to confuse and destroy 
her children where she spends $1.00 on her admirable 
system of public schools. 


That system of public instruction is the best result of the 
experience of the best teachers, in all ages and lands, at- 
tainable under present circumstances in the city. Its ob- 
ject is, the schooling, not of “the masses” in the Euro- 
pean sense, in the “ three R’s,”’ but the training of 50,000 
children and youth of the whole people into good Amer- 
ican citizenship. Of this, the discipline of training “all 
sorts and conditions ” of children to live and work together 
in justice, peace, and happiness is two-thirds the work. 
By the confession of the Commonwealth expert, this was 
attained in the school visited ; indeed, he was induced, by 
this wonderful spectacle of fifty eleven-year-old boys dwell- 
ing together in harmony and happiness, to spend the fore- 
noon. The public school is the only place in Boston where 
that mighty problem is solved. Again, the teacher in that 
room was compelled to “ study,” and even a metropolitan 
editor received accessions to his stock of information. As 
Lincoln said to the temperance committee who remon- 
strated on the drinking habits of Grant,—* Tell me what 
liquor General Grant drinks, and I will send a barrel to 
each of my generals, for it may be the liquor makes Gen- 
eral Grant always come out ahead.” A system of educa- 
tion that can make teachers study and enlarge the sphere 
of the editorial intelligence has “ grip” in one direction, 
and is not likely to be discarded ! 

But the children: Well, all that a perfect system of 
schooling ean do for 50,000 children, only five hours of 
each day, five days in each week, and forty weeks, one 
thousand hours in each year, under its influence is, first, 
to arrest a distracting and demoralizing downward drift 
that the pupils bring to the school-room, both personal 
and circumstantial; second, the character-training we 
have mentioned, which underlies the whole work; and, 
third, the attempt at vitalizing the intellect and imparting 
such general information as the average American citizen, 
not the European subject, needs. If each child is so 
treated that it leaves school really waked up in any corner 
of its mind, with its fingers clenched around one handle, 
the beginnings of all mental growth, have been secured. 
Though he fail in half the school studies, as nine-tenths 
the grown people fail in the “three R’s,” the divine fire 
has been kindled, which will spread with growing years. 
It is not because every American is a statesman, but be- 
cause every man is alive somewhere, that universal suf- 
frage, which finally brings the live spots in 50,000,000 
people together, is better than government by a man with 


the “grip” of Bismarck or Napoleon, 


Now we assert, and challenge disproof, that our public 
schools do reach the vital point in some way in the mental 
structure of every child, with rare exceptions; that, as a 
consequence, the general mental force of Boston is on the 
steady increase, and that the eminence of this city through 
all the earth in brain power and general intelligence, spite 
of its weight of immigrant illiteracy, is owing to the fact 
that, at the center of all its good institutions, its most 
prominent institution stands the public school,—not, in the 
dialect of Boston snobbery, “the school of the masses,” 
but the university of the whole people. To demand that 
the instruction in this school shall develop that thorough 
“grip” on central studies which not one respectable citi- 
zen in a thousand really now possesses, is an easy saying 
for anewspaper man after a pleasant forenoon in one 
school-room ; but it strikes thoughtful people as an ab- 
surdity. All we have the right to expect from the mental 
side of all our education, public, private, collegiate, ws- 
thetic, and professional, all working together for good, is, 
that the mental power of the majority shall be slowly en- 
hanced, and the circle of superiority be gradually extended. 
The man who says this is not done by Boston schools has 
no “grip” on matters educational. 

Next week we will consider the proposition,—whether 
the present methods of instruction and the school curric- 
ulum do leave the average pupil in Boston schools the 
helpless and nerveless creature in mental and executive 
force, whose portrait figures in our metropolitan press, 


DRIFT. 


— Senator John Logan, of Illinois, may be sometimes a little 
out in his grammar; but on one point of statesmanship he is solid 
and sound. His reeent statement, that the application of the edu- 
cational question in American polities has now become the test of 
progressive statesmanship, is a solemn fact that will be “‘ rolled in ”’ 
upon the awakened souls of a good many great legislators and high- 
stepping partisan war-horses before many years have been added to 
their public career. 


— We are not going into politics, and don’t propose to ‘‘investi- 
gate "’ fraudulent or violent election processes in any part of the 
country, or strike the balance between the stalwart, mugwump, or 
democratic position on the vexed controversy of the negro vote le 
South. But we intend to keep on saying one thing,—that universal 
suffrage, anywhere, is either a farce or a tragedy, if not both, in 
the presence of a great body of illiterate voters; and we have no 
faith in any political panacea for the abuse of suffrage that does 
not go down to hard-pan, and educate the citizen into a man 
too intelligent to be fooled, too honest to be bribed, and too resolute 
to be scared. 


— Yankee schoolma’am is omnipresent and very much in the 
habit of making herself felt wherever she goes. A recent importa- 
tion from New England, according to report, has made a point in 
the Argentine republic, by resisting the interference of an ecclesi- 
astical gentleman with her school, and following up the offensive 
dignitary till she secured his dismissal from high official position. 
A good many men who are not ecclesiastics indulge themselves in a 
sort of tyranny over their lady-subordinates in the schoolhouse who 
could profit by this occurrence. This sort of oppression is the mean- 
est kind of masculine despotism; and the occasional ** bouncing ”’ 
of a great master, or able superintendent, as the reward of such a 
habit would be a useful object-lesson in educational affairs. 


— With no unfriendly feeling, and with great compassion for the 
trials of that very useful class, the newspaper reporters, we would 
suggest that the manners of a considerable portion of this class, 
especially at public conventions, are becoming an annoyance, and, 
too often, a nuisance. The reporter’s tables are usually placed so 
near the platform that any unnecessary display in the performance 
of their duties is a serious interruption to the speakers; and when 
this habit passes over into the indulgence in free talk and laughter, 
which sometimes amounts to an interruption of the occupant of the 
platform, it becomes simply an outrage that demands suppression. 
Journalism is, just now, the field least restrained by the unwritten 
laws that govern the relations of men in good society ; and the editor, 
the interviewer, and the reporter have things very much to their 
own minds, But the way in which this responsibility is borne, by 
a growing class of newspaper people, suggests a ‘‘ looking for of 
judgment ’’ at a day and hour nearer than may be suspected. 


— Few ofthe people who are now agitating the caues of the 
workingman appear to realize the efforts that are being made for 
the improvem entof young men, working on small salaries, without 
social opportunities, in most of the cities of our country. Here is 
the bulletin of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, estab- 
lished 1851, now located in a building superior to any gentleman’s 
elub in that city. For one dollar a year any young man can have 
the privilege of full membership, including the visitation of spacious 
rooms, the use of a large library and reading-room, courses of free 
lectures by the most eminent men, free concerts, entertainments, 
and summer excursions. In addition, the Union is really a free 
college of eighteen departments, where a young man can obtain a 
better education in English, modern languages, drawing, and prac- 
tical business than any man could buy in Boston a generation ago. 
The rooms are opened on Sunday, with religious services Sunday 
evening, conducted by the leading clergy of the city, For one 
dollar a year extra an admirable gymnasium is opened. Thus, for 
two dollars a year, any Boston boy can have the run of a proper uni- 
versity, supplied by the benevolence of the well-to-do business men 
of the city. Yet Boston resounds with the howling of demagogues 
in behalf of the ‘‘ down-trodden laborer.”’ 


*—. The Poughkeepsie scheme of reconciliug the rural interest of 
the public and parochial school has just had a new illustration in 
the district o f Port Schuyler, a portion of West Troy, N. Y. Here 
according to the New York Weekly Witness, Aug. 27, the burden 
of supporting parochial schools became intolerable to the Catholic 
people, and the priests conceived the idea of massing the whole in 
a union free school district, their own schools to be included and 


| 


supported, on the Poughkeepsie plan. After three weeks instruc- 
tion by these dignitaries,the meeting for action on the proposition 
was taken possession of by a noisy crowd, the chairman assaulted, 
clothes torn, one man stabbed, citizens op to the plan driven 
off, the project declared carried, and Catholic trustees elected. 
Fortunately, an appeal is in order to the State Superintendent of 
Instruction, and his decision may throw light on the question 
whether the constitution and laws of he state can be evaded by a 
scheme so transparent to divert the people’s money to the support 
of sectarian schools, 
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— We understand that Mr. John Morley is succeeded in the 
editorship of Macmillan’s Magazine by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 

— Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
a standard work, is hereafter to be published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Dana’s famous book, Two Years Before the Mast, bids 
fair to have a fresh lease of popularity in the new popular edition 
at $1.00, by the same publishers. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Sons’ (New York) announcements in- 
elude a namber of valuable and interesting volumes for both the 
older and younger readers. 

— Cassell & Co., New York, will issue this fall an important 
work on Etching: An Outline of its Technical Processes and its 
History, by S. R. Koehler, the able art critic, and American editor 
of the Magazine of Art. 

— The Publishers’ Weekly, the American Book Trade Journal, 
for Sept. 26, published at 51 and 32 Park Row, New York, con- 
tains a complete descriptive summary of the fall announcements of 
the American publishers. 

— A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago will ‘publish early in Octo- 
ber A Woman's Triumph, said to be a true story of western life, 
by an anonymous author. It will be printed on heavy paper, with 
wide margins, and will have a colored antique paper cover and 
wrapper. 

— The Monroe Conservatory of Oratory, of which C. W. Emer- 
son is principal, is an admirable institution. A recent catalogue 
gives the history of this, the first school of oratory established in 
this country by Lewis B. Monroe, its design and full course of in- 
struction. 

— The Breadwinners has had a large circulation in book-form. 
H r & Brothers have sold some 25,000 copies in this country ; 
two large editions, —cumbrously printed and bound,—have been 
sold in England, besides a much larger one in paper covers; 3,000 
in Australia, ete. 

— Miss Elaine Goodale, of Massachusetts, who goes to Nebraska 
and Dakota, next month, for further study of Indian social and 
educational problems, will correspond with the New York Evening 
Post and the Hartford Courant. Miss Goodale has been for the 
past two years connected with the Indian school fat Hampton, Va. 

— The Clarendon Press has published in its series ‘* Shakespeare, 
—Select Plays’: Twelfth Night, or What You Will, edited by 
William Aldis Wright, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Bursar of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, Eng. ; price, 40 cents. The preface and 
copious notes contain many valuable suggestions on this the latest of 
Shakespeare’s plays. = 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have ready No. 3 of ** The 
Franklin Square Song Collection,’’ which contains a large number 
of the best songs and hymns, both old and new. Valuable notes 
are given bearing upon the music and related subjects on the same 
page with the music. This feature is one that will be highly ap- 
preciated in this collection. Price, 5) cents. 

— A Knoflack, New York, has ready numbers 11 and 12 of his 
German Simplified, which contain a concise and lucid explanation 
of the principles of the German language. accompanied by numer- 
ous examples and exercises, forming a complete course of instruc- 
tion for the purpose of reading, business, and travel. This series 
is specially adapted for self-instruction as well as for the class-room. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have in preparation as 
their leading holiday book of the year an edition of Tennyson’s 
poems, complete from the author's text. The publishers hope to 
supply a work that will meet the demands of the most critical 
reader of this great author. It will be uniform with the ever-pop- 
ular “‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song,’’ will have a good 
portrait and twenty-four full-page illustrations. 

— J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co., New York City, publish under the title 
of The Eureka Collection of Recitations and Readings, three parts 
or numbers, each containing a new collection of recitations and 
readings, by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, favorably known for her 
former works of a similar character. Each number contains 128 
pages, printed on good paper, and bound in lithographed covers ; 
price, each 10 cents. 

— Theo. T. Crane has published Familiar Lessons in the Theory 
of Music, written by himself, which contains simple and easy ex- 
planation of the principles of written music and the art of playing 
the pianoforte and organ. The subjects are treated in a simple 
style of familiar conversations. It is designed for beginners in the 
study of written music, and will be found an admirable prepara- 
tion for more advanced productions. Mr. Crane’s address is No. 
327 Stevens street, Camden, N. J. 

— Root & Tinker, Tribune building, New York, have published 
a very striking portrait of Noah Webster, the schoolmaster of the 
republic. The design is in colors, and shows not only the portrait 
of the great author but a fuc-sim/le of a page of his manuscript for 
the dictionary, also an open unabridged dictionary, the title-page 
of his Compendious Dictionary of the English Language, and the 
Elementary Spelling Book, of which one million copies are sold annu- 
ally by D. Appleton & Co. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, will be the American pub- 
lishers of a new series of small volumes entitled ‘* English Worth- 
ies,’’ consisting of short lives of Englishmen of influence and dis- 
tinction, past and present, military, naval, literary, scientific, legal, 
ecclesiastical, social, ete. Each biography will be intrusted toa 
writer specially acquainted with the historical period in which his 
hero lived, and in special sympathy, as it were, with his subject. 
The Life of Charles Darwin, by Grant Allen, and of the Duke of 
Marlborough, by George Saintsbury, will be the initial volumes of 
the series, and these are now nearly ready for publication. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have ready Nos. 23 24 and 
25 of their ‘‘ Handy Series,” issued weekly. No. 23 is entitled, In 
Peril and Privation, containing thrilling stories of marine disaster, 
retold in condensed style by 5 Seven Payn ; illustrated. No. 24 is 
entitled The Flower ¥ Doom, and other stories, by M. Betham 
Edwards, author of ‘‘ Kitty,’’ ‘‘ Pearla,”’ ‘‘ Disarmed,”’ ete. ; price, 
each, 25 cents. They have also ready, in the Franklin-square 
Library, Adam Bede, by George Eliot; and In Sunny Lands: 
Out-door Life in Nassau and Cuba, by William Drysdale, with 
illustrations of places and people; price, each, 25 cents. 


— Cassell & Co., New York. have ready Vol. 4 (Part II. 
The Encyclepedia Dictionary, from Interlink to bis 
great dictionary is a new and original work of reference to all the 
words of the English language, with a full account of their origin, 
meaning, pronunciation, and use, with numerous illustrations. This 
is a subscription work. and can be had in New England only through 
their Boston house, 21 Franklin street; price, $3.00 per volume, 
It is arranged in three columns and all the words are printed in bold 
full-face type. It is a very valuable work of reference. 

_ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish Bret Harte’s new 
Bale Maruja, in a Little Classic’ volume ; Lowell’s delightful 
Bi low Papers, in two volumes of the simple and elegant ‘‘ Riverside 
Aldine”’ series; Aldrich’s novels and poems in a new uniform edi- 


tion, in six volumes; new and revised editions of Oscar Fay 
Adams’s compendious and servicable hankbooks of English and 
American authors; and new editions of Gen. George H. Gordon's 
vigorous and soldierly volumes, Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain, 
1851—1862, and A War Diary of Events in the War of The Great 
Rebellion, 1863—1865. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published A Vagrant 
Wife, a novel, by Florence Worden, author of ‘‘ House on the 
Marsh,” ete. ; price, 25 cents. The same enterprising firm have 
ublished Why We Believe the Bible; an Hour’s Reading for Busy 
-eople, by J. P. T. Ingraham, 3.T.D. It presents the evidences 
of the authenticity of the Bible in a very convincing way and in 
concise form. ‘The dedication to this manual indicates briefly its 
purpose: ‘** To the Jews, from whom the Bible came; to the Gen- 
tiles, to whom it came, and to all who would like to confirm their 
faith in the Bible, but who have not leisure for large volumes, this 
book is respectfully inseribed ; price, 60 cents. 

— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New York, have 
published an entertaining story, entitled Birchwood, by * Jak” ; 
price $1.25. The final chapter of the fourteen in this attractive 
book gives a sketch of John James Audubon, the great artist of 
birds, that is worth many times the cost of the book. Audubon’s 
study of American birds, which he drew and colored with such per- 
fection, placed him among the first naturalists of his generation, 
and this book will give to young people a capital insight into his re- 
markable genius, and stimulate a love of nature. We commend 
Birchwood to parents who want to give their children a good book 
of the story-telling character, pure in sentiment, and well written. 

— Giffe’s Vocal Drill Book, a new music book for public schools, 
normal schools, and elementary singing schools, by W. T. Giffe ; 
176 large pages; 50 cents per copy; $5 per dozen. This book is 
attracting universal attention, and bids fair to work a revolution in 
the methods of teaching vocal music in public schools. Its plan is 
new and attractive. Its music is elevating and inspiring. It is a 
self-instruector, and especially adapted to the use of teachers who 
know little about music, and shows them how to teach it without 
singing or beating time for the pupils. With Giffe’s Vocal Drill 
Book any one ean teach vocal music in the schools. 

— Dodd, Mead & Company, New York City, announce a new 
novel by E. P. Roe, and say that three-quarters of a million copies 
in the aggregate of his stories, have been sold by them. The new 
story, called An Original Belle. The plot is laid in New York, 
and opens in the early days of the Civil War, and reaching its 
cultimating scenes in the riots, where the hero makes loves,and 
wins his lady's consent behind doors at which an infuriated mob is 
battering. 

Miss Martha Finley, whose well-known series, ‘‘ The Elsie 
Books,’’ has been augmented annually by a new volume, comes 
forward this year with still another, called The Two Elsies ; Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Publishers. 

— Cassell & Co., New York City, have ready The Life and 
Reminiscences of Gustave Doré, by Blanche Roosevelt, a most in- 
teresting volume, sumptuously gotten up. As It Was Written: A 
Jewish Musician’s Story, by Sidney Luska; The Parson 0’ Dum- 
ford ; A Story of Lincoln Folk, by G. Manville Fenn; The Dutch 
School of Painting, by Henry Harvard, translated by G. Powell, 
with a number of fine illustrations, in their ‘‘ Fine Art Library ”’ 
and the initial volumes of a new series called ‘* The World’s Work- 
ers,’’-—the one being Benjamin Franklin, by E. M. Tomkinson ; 
the other Abraham Lincoln, by Ernest Foster. These latter vol- 
umes are neatly gotten up in drab cloth binding, with ornamental 
scroll, lamp, and title front and back, in red and black stamping, 
and are written with a view to educate the young, as well as to in- 
A fine vignette is given as a frontispiece to 


terest the older folks. 
each volume. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just published The 
Study of Political Economy, containing hints to students and teach- 
ers of great value, by J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy in Harvard University; price, $1.00. 
The author says the existence of this book is due to an attempt to 
convey by lecture to students an understanding of the position 
which political economy holds in regard not merely to its actual 
usefulness for every citizen, but to its disciplinary power, and to 
the qualities of mind which are necessary for success in the study. 
The interest which the public now manifests in economic studies 
led the author to put the material of his lectures into a general 
form, in order that they might assist inquirers in any part of the 
country. A very excellent list of works on the subject, selected 
from English, French, and German authors, is given under “ a 
teacher’s library.”’ 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10-12 Dey street, New York, have ready 
for issue immediately, What the Temperance Century has Made 
Certain, by Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts, which will give in a compact 
and inexpensive form the facts and lessons of the first century of 
the temperance conflict just closing (preceded by a record of the 
random shots at the decanter made in earlier centuries, by Solomon, 
Homer, Buddha, Mohammed, Shakespeare, and others), with a 
symposium of suggestions for the future from living leaders, in- 
cluding Neal Dow, Dr. Cuyler, Miss Willard, President Seelye, 
Joseph Cook, J. N. Stearns, Dr. Babeock, Dr. J. O. Peck, Dr. 
Miner, Gen. Fisk, George W. Bain, George W. Bungay, Rev. H. 
W. Conant, Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Buell, and scures 
of others, who are permitted to give, without restriction, their views 
of the ** third party’? movement (for or against), and also of other 
living issues related to temperance. It will be issued in paper at 35 
cents, and in cloth at 75 cents. 


— Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
have published First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with Scien- 
tifie Instruction Concerning the Physiological Effects of Alcoholic 
Stimulants and Narcoties on the Human Body, by Thomas H. Dins- 
more, Jr., Ph.D., professor of Physics and Chemistry in the State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. This is eminently a practical 
text-book on this important subject for the common schools. It is 
adapted to all departments of the public schools. The author has 
presented the facts and principles in clear and simple language, 
arranged in a series of questions and answers. Part I. is devoted 
to the structure of the body; Part Il. to hygiene; Part III. to aleo- 
holie stimulants; Part IV. to nervous organization and the effects 
of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics ; and Part V. to general effects, 
For the ordinary pupils of the country this book has special adapta- 
tion. Any good teacher can use it without fear of oing astray on 
scientific questions. We commend it to teachers wall school officers 
everywhere. 


— Ginn & (o., Boston, have now ready Grimm’s Kinde 
Hausmiirchen and Schiller’s ballad, Der Teacher, 
with English notes, glossaries, and grammatical appendices by 
W. H. Van der Smissen, M. A., lecturer on German in Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. The eight tales selected for this edition are 
— *‘ Aschenputtel,’’ ‘‘ Der Treue Johannes,”’ Konig Drossel- 
bart,” Rotkiippehen,”’ ‘“‘Bruderchen und Schwesterchen,”’ 
** Sneewittchen,”’ ‘* Dornriischen.”’ ‘‘ Hans im Gliick.”’ These 
tales, together with Schiller’s ballad, ‘‘ Der Taucher,”’ form the 
work prescribed for junior matriculation at the University of 


Toronto for the years 1886-88-00, The charming simplicit dic- 
tion and thought in these tales renders them so peodlinnty fit for va 


ginners in the German language to read that it is difficult to imag- 
ine why no such selection has ever before been made and edited for 
junior pupils, either in the United States or England. The fre- 
quent occurrence of colloquial and idiomatic expressions may per, 
haps be in part the cause of this; yet these colloquialisms and 
idioms are most indispensable to the student of the language ; and 
the sooner they are acquired the better. 

— Ginn & Company, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, have published 
A Sanskrit Primer, based on the ** Leitfaden fiir den Elementar- 
cursus des Sanskrit’’ of Prof. George Buhler, of Vienna; with 
exercises and vocabularies; by Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., of 
Columbia College, New York. Every teacher of Sanskrit knows, 
—and it is felt still more forcibly by every self-taught student,— 
how difficult it is to make just the right selections from a large 
grammar, and how numerous are the obstacles to the beginner's 
progress in the first few weeks of translation. ; The author of the 
revision thought that a combination of Biihler’s generally capita] 
exercises, with a more reasonable and systematic presentation of 
only the most important features of the grammar, would make a 
useful book for the first instruetion in Sanskrit. Accordingly the 
whole book has been rewritten, the masterly grammatical syste, 
of Professor Whitney being the guide; an introduction has been 
added; the exercises have been pruned here and there of expres- 
sions believed to be contrary to the usage of good Sanskrit writers ; 
and the number of lessons has been reduced from forty-eight ty 
forty-five, by condensing the needlessly full description of aorist, 
precative, and the secondary conjugations. Care has been taken 
to retain nothing but what would supply the real needs of the be- 
ginner. The reviser evidently having in mind those who may take 
up this study without a teacher, has at times added explanations 
which otherwise had been left for oral communication by the in- 
structor. ‘ 

— What the Temperance Century has Made Certain, with a Sym- 

ium of Suggestions for the Future from Living Leaders, by 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M.,— price in paper 35 cents, in eloth 75 
cents; New York: Funk & Wagnalls,—opens with a ** Prelude,” 
containing the sayings of illustrious advocates of abstinence who 
lived more than a hundred years ago in China, India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece, England, and elsewhere. Then follows a concise 
record of the Temperance Century, so arranged that each mistake 
or victory of the past teaches a lesson for to-day about the curse or 
cure of intemperance, with interludes giving the most notable say- 
ings of the great temperance leaders of the century; also a study 
of intemperance in its historic relations to the other great social 
problems, based in part upon personal explorations in the slums of 
five great cities ; also a Symposium of Suggestions for the new cen- 
tury in regard to abstinence, temperance, education, alcoholic medi- 
cine, license, prohibition, the prohibitory party, ete,, from such 
leaders as Miss Willard, Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Buell, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, Mrs. McLaughlin, Joseph Cook, Neal Dow, President 
Seelye, J. N. Stearns, Rev. D. C. Babcock, Ex-Governor St. John, 
Rev. Green Clay Smith, Geo. W. Bain, Dr. J. O. Peck, Dr. Cuy- 
ler, ‘‘ Nasby,’’ and scores of others. Each of these leaders states 
fully his views of ‘‘ third party’? movement, whether he favors or 
opposes it. 
dents. The book is a compend of the best things said against in- 
temperance during the past four thousand years, showing concisely 
what has been proved and what remains to be proved about the 
curse and cure of intemperance. 


— D. Appleton & Co. have ready Books III. and LV. of their 
popular and instructive Natural History Series, by James Johonnot, 
for young people. Book III. is entitled Neighbors with Wings ani 
Fins, and Some Others. It introduces the young to a more advanced 
step than the preceding numbers of this admirable series have done, 
and opens the mind, awakened by previous observation, to consider- 
ations of a more vital character. The lessons are skillfully ar- 
ranged to suit the demands of: mental growth, and begin with 
things familiar rather than with the simple. Treating of birds, 
the learner is led from the chicken that scratches in the farm-yard 
to study the scratchers of field and forest the world over. The 
author happily combines science, story, and song in proper propor- 
tions to instruct, to interest, and to inspire the young. By this 
combination of matter and method, knowledge broadens, the men- 
tal faculties expand, and the vocabulary grows, as their reading 
lessons are continued daily. Mr. Johonnot is right in his idea that 
the regular, and especially the supplementary reading exercises 
should become efficient means for obtaining the knowledge which 
will most effectually arouse mental activity. This book treats 
largely of birds, a few pages being devoted to fishes, the shiny ten- 
ants of brook and pond. The illustrations are numerous, and of a 
high order of artistic work. Book IV. is called Neighbors with 
Claws and Hoofs, and their Kin, This is designed for older boys 
and girls, who, as they advance toward maturity, are not content 
with facts simply, but whose minds crave something more than 
sense objects. The reflective energies assert themselves; thought 
begins to develop; and Mr. Johonnot has evidently prepared this 
book for minds in this transition state. The method of both of 
these books is inductive, and the matter is chosen with good dis- 
crimination, and reveals to the young readers the highest orders of 
animal life and organism in their complex forms, inviting the exer- 
cise of both the perceptive and reflective powers. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


— Cassell & Co., New York, have ready an important book en- 
titled The Story of the Heavens, by Robert .Stowell Ball, LL.D.. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, London. The book, athough on a 
scientific subject, is written ina popular manner, and is profusely 
illustrated with plain and colored plates of exceptional quality. 
The powerful apparatus of the last decade makes it possible to take 
photographs of the moon and the stars that are simply marvelous 
in the vividness of their reproduction. 

The same firm will soon publish The Story of a Ranch. It isa 
true story, the outcome of the author’s own experience on a Kansas 
sheep ranch. There is a good deal of information mixed in with 
picturesque descriptions, and the result is a book that will serve 
the double pu of entertainment and instruction. 


biogra hies of men and womer who have won distinguished fame 
which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have begun publishing. The inaugural 
volumes. now ready are Abraham Lincoltt, by Ernest Foster: 
Benjamin Franklin, by E. M. Tomkinson ; Sir Titus Salt, Georg 
Moore, by James Burnley; Father Mathew, Dr. Guthrie, Elihu 
Burritt, and Joseph Livessey, by John William Kirton, LL.D. 
Twenty volumes are already under way in this series, and more are 
projected. These books are finished in exquisite style, good type 
and paper, and unique bindings. Price of each 50 cents. Among 
those soon to be published are Charles Dickens, by his eldest daugh- 
ter ; David Livingstone, by Robert Smiles; Richard Cobden, by RB. 
Gowing ; Handel, by Eliza Clarke ; and Turner, the Artist, by Rev. 
S. A. Swaine. 

Tne Dutch School of Painting, by Henry Havard, which has been 
translated by G. Powell, and published by Cassell & Co., is a work 
of or pete interest, while it will be of special value to lovers of the 
art of painting and its history. The work shows a vast amount of 
painstaking labor, which is admirably compressed into this volume 


of nearly 400 pages. First, the early origin and character of 
Dutch painting is considered, with the first period extending from 


The book is full of quotable opinions, facts, and inci- - 


‘The World’s Workers ’’ is the general title of a series of brief. 
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he middle of the fourteenth century to the close of the fifteenth. 
Then follows, in the sixteenth century, the period of transition, 


«+h the acecmplishment of the first revolution in Dutch painting, 
per the entrance upon @& brilliant path in painting, until then unex- 
~ ‘‘Renouncing the traditions of the past, a new era had 


ples inaugurated, which promised to be fruitful in masterpieces of 
ate kind; and in the seventeenth century culminated that bril- 
ever) 


liancy during which time the Dutch school produced the most orig- 
a0 ind individual work, very much of which ranks among the 
ie sterpieces of the world.’’ This is set down by Havard as the 
pone epoch, whieh produced some of the most renowned histor- 
i and portrait painters, as well as a long array of genure painters, 
jea ‘h classification of art was brought to its highest state of perfec- 


= by such masters as Terburg, Brower, Ostade, Rembrandt, the 
west Teniers, Metzu, Gerard Dow, and many others. Brief 
<xetches and mention are given of nearly two hundred and fifty 


Jutch painters, and there are more than one hundred illustrations 
of their work. Price $2.00, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


eas 4 Arrows, and other Tales; Leisure Hour Series, No. 175; b 

(F. J. Fan us), author of “Called Back,” etc.; price $1.00. 
ork: Henry Holt & Co. 

New yori Problems; by Dr. Karl Stammen; translated from the second 

edition, with Explanations and Answers; by W.8. Hoskinson, A.M., 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, O.; price 75 cents. Philadelphia, Pa.: P. 
akiston, Son & Co. 

Tiere a Seience,— the Phenomena and Laws of Heat; by Achille 

Cazin, Professor of Physics in the LF gee of Versailles; translated and 
Ved by Elihu Rieh; new edition, with an additional chapter, illustrated; 


c. W. F. Boston: Little & Brown. 

‘Lodebar; by Mrs. paar A. Spottswood, author of “The Fentons,” “ Hugh 

ah,” ets.; price $1.00....Boy Travelers in Arabia; 
sr From Boston to Bagdad; ~y oy, Pictures, Sketches, and Anecdotes of 
} Arabs, and of the City of “Good Haroun Alraschid;” b 
DD.; illustrated; price cents. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
‘ranston & Stowe. 

Fight Studies for Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon, from Original Designs 
py Frank Fowler: re roduced by the heliotype process; price with accom- 
janying text-book; $2.50..... The World’s Lumber Room: A Gossip About 
wnat of its Contents; by Selina Gage; with fifty-seven illustrations; 
price #1.00....The World’s Workers: Sir Titus Salt and George Moore; by 
, Burnley, author of ‘‘ Fortunes Made in Business;” Dr. Guthrie, 
Father Mathew, Elihu Burritt, and Joseph Livesey, by John William Kir- 
ton, LL.D.; price 50 ets. New York: Cassell & Co.; for sale by W. D. Clarke 

Carruth. Boston. 

{caousehold Myth; by H. G. Creamer; price $1.00. Boston: Charles 

Whiting. 

“he sition in Pietures: No. 10 of Putnam’s Art Hand-books; edited by 
gusan N. Carter, principal of the Woman’s Art (School, Cooper Union; price 
50cents. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land; by Rev. David Van Horne, D.D.; 
price $1.25. Philadelphia: The American S. 8. Union. 

Phil Vernon and His School-masters: A Story of American Life; by Byron 
A. Brooks; price $1.25. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. 

Poems of Nature: by John Greenleaf Whittier; illustrated from Nature, 
by Elbridge Kinsley ; oy 6.00....The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains; by Charlee Eg ert Craddock; price $1.25. Boston and New York: 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co, 

Her ie: Tower: 2 vols.; by William Hepworth Dixon; from seventh 
London Edition; with illustrations; price $3.50, New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co. 

Driven Back to Eden; by E. P. Roe; price $1.50. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Wonders of Men and Nature: the Intelligence of Animals; with Illustra- 
tive Anecdotes from the French of Menault; illustrated; price $1. 


Wonders of Art and Archaeology: Rameses the Great; or, Egypt 3,300 
Years Ago; translated from the French of F. De Lanoye: illustrated; price 
#1.00.... Winter Fun; by Wm. O. Stoddard, author of “Dab Kinzer,” “ The 
Quartet,” “ Saltillo Boys,” ete.; price $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


sons, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Bluckwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine for September; terms, $3.00 a year; 30 
cents number. Philadelphia: The Leonard Scott Pub. Co. y 


—Every Other Saturday, for October 10, will print the first sermon preached 
to the students of Bowdoin College by its new president, Rev. Willirm De- 
Witt Hyde, on “ Christ’s Appeal to Self-Interest.” A sketch (with portrait) 
of William A. Rideing, the author of ‘A Little Upstart,” will appear in the 
number for October 26, and in the same issue a second part to the interest 
ing sketch (with portrait) of Mrs. Ewing, given inthe number for Sept. 12. 


~The Homiletic Review for October is one of remarkable interest. Joseph 
Cook leads off with a masterly paper on the question, ‘‘ Ought Prohibition to 
be Made a Political Question?” Dr. G. F. Pentecost gives some startling 
facts and stirring arguments bearing on the Evangelization of our Cities. 
The Sermonie section contains seven sermons in full orin outline, some of 
which are of sterlidg value, particularly Dr. Cuyler’s on “ The Drinking 
Usage.” Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York 
£3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


~ The Brooklyn Magazine for October comes in‘a’new and handsome cover. 
It is an interesting and very readable periodical. “ Has America Need of a 
Westminster Abbey?” is a question discuesed by over twenty of the most 
distinguished Americans, including Secretar ayard, Senator Edmunds, 
Julian Hawthorne, Hamilton Fish, Joaquin Miller, E. P. Roe, General Sher- 
man, Frederick Douglass, and Edward Everett Hale. Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Talk,” is devoted toa useful and practical considera- 
tion of a model kitehen. Two poems are also given by William H. Hayne 
and Mrs. Celeste Winslow. Thereare twenty more pages of literature, spicy, 
hewsy, and entertaining. No magazine offers more good reading for the 
small sum of ten cents, or one dollar per year, 


- The Nineteenth Century for September, 1885, peetenet by Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., 1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, contains the following 
timely articles: “ What is a Moderate Liberal to do?” a the Right Hon. 
Earl Cowper; “The Radical Program for Ireland,” by Edward William 
0 Brien; * An Episode of the Armada,” by the Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie; 
War Horses,” by Colonel Russell; “The Cholera-Inoculation Fallacy,” b 
Edward F, Willoughby; ‘* Thibet,” by Charles H. Lepper; “‘ Why Men Will 
hot be Clergymen,” by Hubert Handley; “ The Enclosure of Commons,’ by 
H- R. Grenfel; “ Vittoria Colonna,” by H. Schutz Wilson; “ Reservation of 
oe Sacrament,” by the Rev. Dr, Belcher; “ A Reply to my Critics,” by His 
: ighness Prince Halim Pasha of Egrpt; “ Recent Progress of Democracy In 
Switzerland,” by Emile de Laveleve. 


panne Fortnightly Review for September, is published by Leonard Scott 
- ‘cation Co., Philapelphia. It has the following articles: ‘ Catholic Italy 
» he Temporal Power,” by W. H. Hurlbert: “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by 
A ». Courtney; “ The Truth About Turkish Finance,” by Vincent Caillard; 
“aving the Innocents,” by the Hon. Mrs. F. Jeune; “ Industrial and Com- 


mercial Spain,” by George Higgin; “Councils and Commedians,” by F. C. 
yurmand; “ Health-resorts and their Uses,” by Robson Roose, M.D.; “ The 
ungest of the Saints,” by Lucas Malet; “Norway of To-day,” Ww 


Archer; “ Lord Houghton” by T, H. 8. Escott; Home and Foreign ‘Affairs. 


panne Contemporary Review for September, published by the Leonard Scott 
by W. ston Co. has the following articles: “ Why Did We Depose Ismail ?” 
by wine: Russell, LL.D.; The Protection of Girls: Speech or Silence, 
“A SI ‘cent Garrett Faweett; The Apocalypse of Evil, by Ellice Hopkins; 
Abor Plain for Afghanistan,” Charles Marvin; “ Thoughts 
“A Dis ate, by_ Ihe Bishop of Carlisle; “‘ Our West African Settlements,” 
ne Prof ogue on Novels,” by Vernon Lee; “ Rural Administration in Prussia,” 
vance T ssor Rudolf Gneist; ‘Penny Dinners,” by 8S. D. Fuller; “ The Ad- 
1 History T. M. Beaty, BLP. mecerds: 
eligion, *rincipal Fairbairn; 2. Mental Philosoph 

Professor Leth; 3. General Literature. 


aguane Library Magazine, published by John B. Alden, New York, occupies 
attractiy ve place in our’ periodical literature. Its aim is to present in an 
current f form, and at a very moderate cost, the most valuable parts of the 
apers ; reign periodical writings of the day, with such original American 

he Octane’, be required to keep its readers abreast of our home thought. 

Can Histon, pumber contains, among others, the following papers: “ What 
ciety,” by fe Teach Teach us ?” by William 8S. Lilly; ‘‘ The Metaphysical So- 
livered bete H. Hutton; “ The Art of Acting,” being on address recently de- 
is also at fore the students of Harvard University, by Henry Irving. here 
Aiden's upon “The Greek Anthology.” by the editor of 
library “, lopedia of Universal Literature. A separate department of the 
/ Magazine is entitled “Current Thought,” in which the editor pre- 


se 
perieannn maries of various essays of importance in European and American 


table ne Detober humber of The Andover Review offers a large amount of val- 
with ¢} ‘rmation and interesting discussion respecting topics connected 


upon the prot Missions. Dr. Seeepeunarg contributes an important paper 


under the title « 
Missionary org: 
tion, and whie 
lave re 


hele ’ 
portant tent Cabin: Is ita novel?” There are also reviews of several im- 


Criticism, A rich 


ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR OF LE HAVRE, 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, SEPT. 6, 1885. 


(Translated by Margaret K. Smith.) 


4 Gentlemen and Ladies: — In the name of this liberal and repub- 
lican city of Le Havre, which fully appreciates the importance of 
early training and education, I have the honor to extend a weleome 
to those who have in such large numbers responded to our invita- 
tion. I extend a welcome to those teachers who come from all parts of 
France to bring us the fruits of their thought and experience ; to 
those female teachers whose attendance is particularly gratifying, 
because their presence lends that grace and kindliness which be- 
longs only to women, and which tend to make her the educator par 
excellence. Finally, I express the same sentiments of welcome and 
of profound sympathy to the foreign teachers who have not hesi- 
tated to come long distances to study with us those great pedagog- 
ical questions, of which the interest is truly international. You 
have all indeed the belief that in working for the intellectnal and 
moral instruction of childhood, you are promoting a work of civil- 
ization which is exciting the interest of different countries, and 
which sooner or later must result in uniting nations in a common 
brotherhood, and in preparing for that peace and harmony after 
which all peoples are 

In the name of the city of Le Havre, I thank you for coming 
among us. Equally I thank the University and administrative au- 
thorities for the valuable aid they have given us in the organization 
of this Congress, and for the countenance which they by their 
presence afford us to day. I thank above all, the Minister of Pub- 
lie Instruction, who in witness of his sympathy and encouragement 
brings us the support of his high station and his great talents. 

In calling you together, ladies and gentlemen, in this Congress, 

which numbers more than 2000 male and nearly 400 female teach- 
ers, the municipality of Le Havre has aspired to the honor of con- 
tributing to the establishment of an institution which has for some 
time produced the best results in other countries. We hope that 
this first Congress will be followed by many others which will be 
held successively in the principal cities of France, and that the edu- 
cators of our youth may carry away from it new ideas and redoubled 
earnestness which may aid them in the accomplishment of their 
difficult, and often thankless, tasks. 
Here, gentlemen, you are in a city which has had the honor of 
contributing much toward the instruction of the children, because 
she realized that the school is the grand instrument of of emancipa- 
tion and prosperity for the individual and the nation. You are in 
a city where every one works, from the child that frequents the 
school with an earnestness which delights us; the laborer in our 
industrial establishments; and in our port the sailor who mans 
our vessels; the employé in our offices, to the mechanic, and the 
merchant. In daily relation with all the countries of the world, by 
the numerous steamers which traverse all seas, and by those tele- 
graphic lines which overcome distance, accustomed to consider not 
only what passes in our own country, but also in foreign countries, 
we see clearly to whom the future belongs. It is not to him who 
waits or remains idle; not to him who regrets the past because he 
understood it imperfectly ; still less to him who thinks only of en- 
joying the present moment ; it is to the intelligent, laborious, active 
moral man who struggles against the difficulties of life, and is in 
the constant march of progress. 

The struggle to-day is international ; by the facilities of commu- 
nication, the frontiers have nearly disappeared. In the past a con- 
ference hardly exceeded the limits of a city or province; to-day it 
extends to the extremes of the earth. It is necessary for us to face 
increasing difficulties, not upon the basis of a pretended superiority, 
but rather of a real equality which, thanks to instruction, to work, 
and to perseverance, enables us to contest for, and to claim, the 
victory. 

You, gentlemen, who must be the apostles of light and of prog- 
ress, understand that in our most remote districts the field of action 
is enlarging, and that to-day, unless we would lose rank, it is im- 

erative that we double our intelligence, energy, and moral worth. 
Yo gentlemen, in this fruitful and pacific struggle among all peo- 
ples, a great part belongs to ‘you, and it is this which shows the 
utility, | had better said the necessity, for such congresses as this 
one which it has been our duty to organize. Under nearly every 
form, material or intellectual labor has its conferences where qu - 
tions are studied in common, and the result has everywhere been 
real progress. And what labor is more important than yours ? 
Are you not the workmen of the highest, the most indispensable of 
works ? You, the educators of youth, form wil/s! You can instill 
those noble, generous, patriotic ideas which make great nations, or 
expand in the young minds those egotistic, skeptical opinions whic 
prepare for their downfall. 

Seek, then, together, the best means of ene the noble 
task which is appointed you. Compare your methods, discuss prin- 
ciples and their application, and above all, keep before you con- 
stantly the grandeur and beauty of your mission. True, in the few 
days you spend among us, you will not be able to consider and 
solve all the complex and difficult problems which pertain to 
primary iustruction. No matter; you will not have come together 
in vain. Your work cannot but be fruitful; and, moreover, this 
congress is, at least in France, a point of departure, the first step on 
a way where we hope and believe you will, without halting, march 
forward. 

Among those questions which you will have to study in the future, 
without doubt the most important, also the one in which your 


‘lhearts can best guide you, is that of moral and civil education. 


If there is one thing difficult to comprehend it is that this subject 
has been so long neglected in the programs of scholarly instrue- 
tion. To the honor of the Republic of France, let it be said that 
she is the first that, in a truly distinct manner and with the method- 
ical development that belong to it, has introduced this subject in 
the schools. 

You certainly agree with us, gentlemen, that the instruction of 
duty and patriotism is the foundation upon which everything must 
be based; without it all the rest must be without result. The hand 
directs the tool, the mind directs the hand, but the noble, elevated, 
sentiments of the head must direct intelligence itself. In vain in 
a country may science be developed, practical applications multi- 
plied, intelligent men and skillful workmen numerous ; if the 
the ideal disappears or is lowered, if the sentiment of duty is ab- 
sent, the hour of the fall has sounded; because a nation 1s only 
worth what the individuals which compose it are worth, and these 
have no real value as men and citizens except by the firmness of 
their morality and the power of ther fidelity. ee 

Therefore, gentlemen, the first place in moral and civie in- 
struction must be given to duty and patriotism. And for this you 
need not search long for methods. ou give this instruction in the 


‘| very best mannar by example, by the influence of elevated senti- 


ments, and the dignity of your lives. : ’ : 

In developing with Brod your professional skill, continue to 
' consecrate to the moral side of your work the best of your efforts. 
; Teachers of all countries, by your dearest desires, by the author- 
ities which have placed their confidence in you, by the families 
which have confided to you what to them is in all the world the 


Pe most precious, their children, make good men, devoted citizens, 
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enlightened, earnest patriots. Teachers of France, this is the task 
which, above all, the Republic of France has confided to you. You 
will know how to do it, or rather you do it already, but in closing, 
let me say in the name of the whole city of Havre, that we have 
esteem, affection, and gratitude for all those who in the great cit~ 
ies or the most humble hamlets give their minds, hearts, and lives 
to this truly sacred cause of national education, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 


Superintendent Howland delivered his sixth annual address on 
the 1th inst. before the Institute of Education in the First M. E. 
Chur¢h, in order to afford the teachers of the city and county, as 
well as the members of the institute, an opportunity to hear it. 
The audience room and gallery were filled by teachers, and chairs 
were brought in from the lecture-room and placed in the aisles. 
That the address was fully appreciated was evident from the fre- 
quent bursts of applause which greeted the speaker. Dry, practical 
truths were enlivened by sudden flashes of humor, and gray theories 
colored by exquisite sentences of prose poetry. If not the ablest, it 
was without doubt the most popular address ever delivered by any 
superintendent in this city. The prominent educators of Chic 
and vicinity were well represented in 0. T. Bright, Colonel Parker, 
James Hannan, Charles Parker, and and others, 


THE SCHOOLROOM” 


was the theme of Mr. Howland’s paper. The teacher’s work, what- 
ever his methods may be, must be wrought out in the school-room. 
The school-rooms he designates as nerve centers where all theories 
are put to the test and approved or condemned. The teacher's 
work, though grand, consisted in an aggregation of small things, 
the sum total of which could not be caleulated by the recluse, phiz 
losopher, or statistician with his array of figures, but by the teacher’s 
deep sympathy. 

In speaking of the preparation of teachers for their work, he 
spoke of the necessity of the knowledge of the higher branches 
even in the lowest grades, without which a teacher could have no 
intelligent conception of her work. He eulogized the little six-years 
old, eager for the morning to arrive when he could join his older 
brothers and go to school. Such the smiling teacher should welcome 
at the threshold like a fairy princess, and so lead him on that the 
interest would not pall and tasks become irksome by harsh treat~ 
ment or undue restraint. Eager curiosity should not be repressed 
but led into new channels. In place of cold silence there should 
be well-directed activity. Although the school-room was not a 
play-house, ‘* pupils should not be required to sit with folded hands 
in slumbrous silence,”’ 

Many persons seemed to think that no great amount of scholar- 
ship was required on the part of teachers of the primary grades, 
but it was here that their most accomplished teachers were required. 
The teacher in the lowest grade should have a knowledge of physi- 
ology, psychology, and the principles of algebra and geometry. The 
teacher should be a skillful pilot;—know how to steer her craft to a 
safe harbor; errors had been made that need not be repeated. 

Mr. Howland recommended the reading of good educational 
journals and magazines ; alsofthe reading of the lives of great edu- 
cators, Pestalozzi and Froebel. He alluded to their failures because 
of their impracticableness. Text-books he characterized as guide- 
posts, or rather skeletons around which the teachers must throw 
the sinews and flesh. As many of our teachers begin the work of 
teaching at too early an age, many made no progress after receiv- 
ing a certificate entitling them to teach. He recommended clubs 
for the purpose of studying one or more authors rather than a course 
of reading, as prescribed by some of the reading cireles. The 
speaker laid much stress upon definiteness of purpose, cited a read- 
ing lesson on the Bay of Naples, during which, but for the brevity 
of time, would have ietendek over the entire period of ancient and 
modern history, from the site of ancient Troy to Pompeii. Long 
topics he considered objectionable. It is not wise to attempt to 
exhaust a topic. Desultory teaching of disconnected loose facts 
was a mere kaleidoscopic entertainment; no discipline in it. In 
planting a seed it was well to know what to expect of it. Careful 
reviews were recommended. 

Referring to the study of grammar, he stated that it was not 
technicalities he objected to, but routine. Here the speaker gave 
an amusing illustration by applying the process to geography. 
Taking Gray’s Elegy, the most elegant poem in the English 
language, for his remarks on reading, he called attention to the 
word “ curfew,”’ its origin, transformation of the word. Thought 


h| before expression : he would direct attention to this rather than to 


elocution. 

In conclusion, he would have teachers control themselves before 
attempting to control others. ‘The speaker here made an allusion 
to General Grant, who, when asked when he would take Vicksburg, 
replied, ‘‘I shall take Vicksburg if it takes me thirty years.” 
Condemned scolding on the part of teachers, spoke of the power of 
a pleasant good morning, or a cheery smile. Teaching would be- 
come a profession as soon as professional work was done by the 
teachers. 

Moving slowly through the throng I asked myself, ‘‘ Farther on ? 
then how much farther ? Count the mile-stones one by one ? No; 
no counting ; only trusting. It is better farther on’’—when I was 
suddenly brought to a halt, upon finding the sidewalk blockaded 
by chattering women, who seemed to discuss idle topics as com- 
posedly on the public thoroughfare as in the halls of a school-house. 
A paper on ‘In the World” would be in order. M. W. 

Chicago, Sept. 19, 1885. 


MR. GIFFIN’S PAPER AT SARATOGA. 


Editor of Journal :—It was not till after my vacation that I saw 
a copy of THE JOURNAL, and then found your report of my paper 
at Saratoga, where I was surprised to find you make me say some 
very foolish things, such as ‘* Learning by rote is the true method,’’ 
ete. Of course those who read the printed report will find I said 
no such thing. There are thousands, however, who read THE 
JOURNAL that will never see the printed report. Will you please 
let all such see what I did say, which, in brief, was as follows. 

Newark, N. J., Sept., 1885. Wo. M. GIFFIN.. 


‘“THE AVENUES TO THE MIND.”’ 


No child is too dull to be taught, if we teach him properly. 
There are many streets that lead to all grand avenues, and patience, 
courage, love, faith, sympathy, self-control, enthusiasm, and com- 
mon-sense are the streets that lead the successful teacher to the av- 
enues of the minds of his pupils, which, in their turn, lead to the 
mind. 

Dare we any of us assert that there is a child under our charge 
whose understanding we cannot reach ? Let us not forget, when 
we retarn to our school-rooms, that it is our privilege to deal with 


mind, immortal mind, that which is everlasting and indestructible. 


‘The five senses are the grand avenues leading to the grand central 
‘station, the mind, Too many teachers use but one of these, and 


t 
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1 t il Subjects, for Grammar School Children: by 8S. F. & 
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New England Company,” traces the history of a Londot 
‘nization which in this until the Revolu 
still continues its work in Canada. The facts exhibited 
the editorials ian brought to light, and are of general interest. Among ; 
Board, and in. is one on the approaching seventy -Atth anniversary of the 
count, by hae department of “ Religious Intelligence ” there is a full ac- 
Hartford That ulius H. Ward, of the recent Congress of Churches held at 
and strong number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. q 
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think the others of no importance. This is not right; for, in anne? 
children one of the senses may be very acute, while all the others 
are more or less dormant. The teacher's duty is to discover which 
sense is the most acute, and deal with that until the understanding 
is reached. I once taught a class of children before an institute, 
and had dismissed them with a feeling of triumph; but alas! I did 
not enjoy it long, for in walked a gentleman with a boy who showed 
in every feature a lack of mental power. Bringing him to the 
table, the gentleman said, ‘* Professor, see what you can do with 
this boy.”’ I began the task, first making a point to become ac- 
quainted with the little fellow, talking to him about cats, dogs, 
hens, ete. ; and, when I had his confidence, I began the work, going 
through all I have already described,—i. ¢., trying to reach the 
mind through the different senses, working first with sight, then 
hearing, then touch, ete.,—but with no success. At last I said, 
** Here, my little fellow, stick out your tongue. Now I want you 
to rap the table so many times ”’ (touching his tongue three times). 
Do you believe it? I had him, I tried to confuse him, but he 
would rap three times and stop. 

Let me eall your attention to the following points: I did not 
scold him when he did not get it right the first time, because I had 
no desire to make him fear me. I did not tell him he was dull and 
hard to learn, no matter how much I may have thought so, because 
I had no desire to make him hate me. I did not get out of patience 
with him, because I desired him to be patient. I did not laugh at 
him, because I had no desire to wound his feelings. 

Too many children never accomplish anything, because they fear 
both their parents and teachers. ‘Too many never succeed, because 
they are made to feel they never can. Many a child who is run- 
ning over with animation, full of life, and fun, and happiness, is 
made to fairly hate his school and school-books, because his teacher 
does not take the time or trouble to study his disposition, and thus 
learn how to govern him. 

What credit is due a teacher who graduates a bright. intelligent 
boy with a high standing? Scarcely any. Such a boy will learn 
if shut up in a room by himself; though you bind him hand and 
foot, yet will he gain knowledge. ‘The teacher who deserves credit 
is he who awakens the sleepy mind,—he who reaches that which 
all others have failed to reach. He it is that, like the sculptor 
who had finished his masterpiece, may clasp his hands and with 
joy exclaim, ‘* This is my handiwork.”’ 

Hundreds and hundreds of teachers will go to their schools at 
the beginning of next term who are no more fit for the work in 
which they are engaged than a snail for rapid transit. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Irregular eating at restaurants is becoming a fruitful source 
of dyspepsia in our cities, according to an eminent writer on hygiene. 

— The Washington Sentinel, the recognized organ of the brewers, 
says, ‘* There can be no longer any doubt that the prohibition ques- 
tion will be the great political issue of the day. 

— A Washington special says: ‘‘ Prof. Alexander Agassiz has 
found it necessary to decline the office of superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, because of the duties already resting upon him. His decis- 
ion is greatly regretted by the president. 

— Superintendent Bennett, of Piqua, O., has been investigating 
the extent to which tobacco is used in the schools of that place. He 
finds that, in two grades of 73 boys, from 12 to 15 years old, 31 
habitually smoked cigarettes, and only 7 could say they had never 
smoked. Of %6 boys from 10 to 12, there were 68 smokers, and, 
in the A B C class, many had begun the practice. 


— The general agency of A. S. Barnes & Co. for New England, 
—Gen. H. B. Carrington, m r,—has been removed from No. 
32 to No. 22 Bromfield street. The friends of this reliable house, 
and the friends of General Carrington are exceedingly numerous, 
and he will undoubtedly be happy to see them all, singly or in 
groups, at the new place, where he can be addressed, and where he 
will fill orders. 

— We are indebted to Pompeii, says an exchange (we do not 
know on how good authority) *‘ for the great industry of canned 
fruits. Years ago, when the excavations were just beginning, a 
party of Americans found, in what had been the pantry of a house, 
many jars of preserved figs. (ne was opened, and they were fresh 
and good. Investigation showed that the figs had been put into 
jars in a heated state, an aperture left for the steam to escape, and 
then sealed with wax. The hint was taken; and the next year 
fruit-canning was introduced in the United States, the process being 
identical with that in vogue at Pompeii twenty centuries ago. 


— How often people use words in writing and in conversation of 
which they do not know the real meaning. A uliar instance of 
this occurred in a recent letter in the Standard from its correspond- 
ent in Rome. He speaks of ‘‘humanitarian sympathy.” I draw 
attention to this, as a friend of mine having said that the word 
‘* humanitarian ’’ was wrongly used in the Totter, several highly- 
educated people present insisted that it was perfectly correct. 
When, however they referred to a dictionary, they were somewhat 
surprised to find that the only meaning given for ‘* humanitarian ”’ 
was one who denies the divinity of Christ, asserting that he was a 
mere man. I wonder how many of my readers knew up to now the 
meaning of the word ?—London Truth. 


— The flag of the St. Mary Cannoniers, a Louisiana Confederate 
battery, captured in Irish Bend, La., in April, 1863, by the Thir- 
teenth Connecticut Volunteers, has been returned. The flag was 

mted to the battery in 1862, and bears the inscription, ‘‘ The 

ies of Franklin to the St. Mary Cannoniers.’’ The presentation 
was made by Miss McKerall, a belle of Franklin. The flag is re- 
turned to the same lady, now Mrs. Chambers. With it is sent a 
new silk flag inscribed, ‘* The Thirteenth Connecticut Volunteers 
to the Ladies of Franklin, La., and the St. Mary Cannoniers.”’ 
This is a pleasant indication of the progress in reciprocal friendship 
and good feeling between the North and the South, which has been 
growing rapidly within a few years past. 


— The Keystone Normal School of Pennsylvania has a miniature 
extinet voleano, which is 20 inches in height, with a base diameter 
of 15 inches, and a top diameter of 5 inches. It was formed spon- 
taneously at the Macungie furnace, in Lehigh county, on the top of 
a car of melted iron cinders. As the extreme crust of the slag 
cooled and contracted, the interior gases, cramped for want of room, 
burst out at the surface in jets and spurts as in a natural voleanic 
eruption, and proportionately quite as high, gradually forming the 
frustrum of an irregular cone, with an opening in the center from 
bottom to top. Through this opening the melted matter was forced 
up from the mass below, running over at the top of the cone on all 
sides and dripping downward, cooled into beautiful stalactical forms. 
After the gases had become exhausted, an opening was made near 
the base of the cone, giving another outlet to the matter left in the 
erater, which left the opening in the crater clear and comparatively 
smooth. 

— The New England Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
sent to newsdealers and others interested, a circular calling their 
attention to the following law, passed by the Legislature of 1585, 
concerning the sale and display of obscene literature : 

** Whosoever sells, lends, gives away, or has in his possession with 
intent to sell or distribute, or otherwise offers for loan, gift, sale, 
or distribution to any minor child any book, pamphlet, magazine, 
newspaper, or other printed matter devoted to the publication, or 
principally make up of criminal news, police reports, or account of 
criminal deeds, or pictures and stories of lust or crime, or exhibits 
upon any street or highway, or in any other place within the view 
or which may be within the view of any minor child, or in any 
manner hires or employs any minor child to sell or give away, or 
in any way to distribute, or who, having the custody or control of 
any minor child, permits such child to sell, give away, or in any 
other way to distribute any such book, pamphlet, magazine, news- 
paper, or printed paper, shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
jail not exceeding two years, or by fine not exceeding $1,000 nor 
ess than $100.” 

The society calls on all right-minded people, especially parents 
and teachers, to aid in securing the obedience of this law, and asks 
the assistance and sympathy of all who realize the corrupting influ- 
ence of pernicious literature on the young. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— The normal school fall term at Castine is attended by 100 pu- 
pils; of these, 51 are in the entering class. 

— Mr. Potter, for several years a teacher in the normal school, 
has accepted a professorship in the State University, Lexington, 
Ky. It is thought that Dr. Philbrook will fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Potter. 

— The trustees of the Lichfield Academy have engaged L. B. 
Varney, of Bowdoin College, as principal, in place of A. H. Brown, 
resigned. This arrangement is satisfactory to the scholars and 
their friends. Mr. Varney is a resident of the town, and his per- 
sonal character and his reputation as a teacher give assurance that 
the term will be a successful one. 

— A Catholic college is to be erected at Van Buren, Aroostook 
county. Work on the foundation has already commenced, and the 
intention is to complete it next summer. 

— The citizens of North New Portland, Somerset county, have 
completed a fine, two-story school-house, and furnished it with seats 
and desks from one of the best manufactories. 

— Mr. Oliver S. Norton, of Avon, has been invited to become 
principal of the Kittery grammar school. Mr. Norton is a gradu- 
ate of the Farmington normal school, and is a teacher of long and 
successful experience. Mr. Norton, if we mistake not, has taught 
several terms in Kittery and vicinity, and the offer is, therefore, 
more flattering. 

— The freshman class of Bowdoin College numbers 40 resolute 
men. Prof. F. C. Robinson some time since tendered his resig- 
nation. Professor Robinson is very ill with typhoid fever; W. H. 
Cothren, Esq., of ’84, has been appointed tutor in chemistry. Mr. 
C. is a young man of much promise and ability, and we predict for 
him a successful career.—— During the summer the library has been 
increased by 400 volumes, 300 of which being presented by the fam- 
ily of Rev. Dr. Packard. Under the superintendence of Professor 
Little the library has undergone many improvements; he has also 
prepared copies of regulations, which have long been needed. 
A new feature has been introduced at Bowdoin. It is this: Each 
member of the faculty has set apart Monday evenings on which to 
receive visits from the students. It is believed much good will re- 
sult. E. S. Bartlett, ’88, has secured the position of instructor 
in the Franklin school in Topsham. His duties, however, are so 
arranged that he will be able to continue his studies. 

— A large and enthusiastic gathering of teachers and those in- 
terested in educational matters was held at Town Hall, Machias, 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 18 and 19. 

— The fall term of the schools in cities and large towns, as well 
as of the country academies, has begun, and we hear favorable re- 
ports of their progress. It is hoped teachers will be allowed to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society, to be 
held next month in Waterville. 

— The annual meeting of the Lincoln County Educational Asso- 
ciation at Newcastle, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 15 and 16, 
was a great success. Taking advantage of the new law, which 
gives teachers the time necessary to attend the meeting without loss 
of pay, larger delegations come from all parts of the country. Over 
eighty visiting teachers were aiid at supper, Tuesday even- 
ing, by the teachers of Newcastle and Damariscotta. It was found 
necessary to hold the evening meeting in the large audience room 
of the church, and an audience numbering several hundred gath- 


ered to listen to an address on education by Hon. W. J. Corthell, 

— The school committee of Richmond is now busily engaged j;, 
placing the free text-books, voted by the town, in the schools, q 
movement from which material advantages are eed to result. 
The new school-building will be ready for use Monday. 

— The Lewiston school board elected Rev. Father T. H. Wallace 
chairman of the school board at Monday evening’s meeting, and 
chose W. R. Butler, of Lawrence, Mass., teacher of singing in the 

— The Maine Pedagogical Society will hold its annual meeting 
at Coburn Classical Institute building, Waterville, Oct. 15, 16 and 
17, 1885. The following is the program : 

Thursday Evening, Oct. 15, 7.30 p. m.—1. Organization. 2. President's : 
dress: “ The Central Idea in Education. 8 Ad 

Friday, Oct. 16,9 a. m.—1. Report on Geography: Rev. B. P. Snow, Bidde. 
ford. 2. Report on Reading; W.J. Corthell, Gorham. 3. Paper: “ Science 
in Common Schools;” C. F. Warner, Farmington. 4. Lecture: “The Func. 
tion of Experiment,” illustrated; Prof. Wm. Elder, Waterville. 

2 p.m.— 1. Report on Language; Prof. Henry L. Chapman, Brunswick. ° 
Paper: “ The wr of English Literature ;” N iss Mary J. Dudley, Pittsfie\q. 
Discussion, opened by B. O. MeIntire, Kent’s Hill. 3. Report on History: 
Geo. C. Purington, Farmington. Discussion, opened by Prof. A. W. Smal)’ 
Waterville. 


7.30 p.m.— Lecture: “ The Louisiana Purchase and Some of its Results,” 
by Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D.,of the Journal of Education. 

Saturday, Oot. 17,9 a, m.—1, Paper: “ Aims and Methods of Discipline in 
High Schools; ” Jere M. Hill, Bangor. Discussion, opened by L. G. Jordan, 


Lewiston. 2. Reporton Hygiene and Temperance; Thomas Tash, Portland 
3, Lecture: “On Hygiene; J.O. Webster, Augusta. 4. Reports of Com. 
mittees and Miscellaneous Business. 

Railroad Fares.—Reduced rates have been secured on the Maine Centra) 
and its branches. Tickets for the round trip can be secured at the stations. 
No return tickets given at the meetings. 

Hotel Rates —Elmwood Hotel, $1.75 to #2.00 per day. Free entertainment 
for ladies. Those wishing to avail themselves of this arrangement wij! 
please address Miss Alice V. Drummond. L. LANE, Prest. 

E. W. HALL, Sec’y and Treas, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Raymond and Whitcomb have arranged for three grand au- 
tumnal excursions, one to Niagara,—one to Saratoga and down the 
Hudson, and one to Gettysburg, Luray caverns, and the Natural 
Bridge. In addition, they have in contemplation four grand winter 
excursions to California. 

— Mrs. Lillian H. Buell gave, on Wednesday evening, at Me- 
morial Hall, Berkeley street, Boston, recitations to a select circle of 
cultured friends. She recited ‘‘ The Bugle Song,’’ from Tenny- 
son ; Sleep Walking Scene,’’ Macbeth; ‘* Poe’s Raven,’ 
and several dramatic and humorous pieces, with admirable taste, 
showing marked versatility of voice and pleasing naturalness of 

ture in their delivery. Mrs. Buell will be heartily welcomed to 
Boston as an entertaining reader. 

— Two public parks, a $35,000 brick school house, and a board 
of park commissioners are the outcome of a recent special town 
meeting at Quincy. Mr. Charles H. Porter read a letter from Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., offering a public park to the town, to 
be called Adams Park. Mr. Adams’ gift was accepted by a rising 
vote. The letter was ordered to be spread upon the town records, 
and Messrs. J. G. Witham, E. W. Marsh, and George L. Gill were 
chosen a committee to carry to the donor the thanks of the town for 
his generosity. Mr. Faxon’s proffer of a tract of some thirty acres 
for another park, located in the southern section of the town, was 
next considered. ‘Two of Mr. Faxon’s conditions were that the 
tract of land shall be called Faxon Park, and that no intoxicating 
liquors shall be sold upon the premises. This letter evoked pro- 
longed laughter and applause when read to the meeting. Mr. 
Faxon’s gift was, however, accepted with promptitude, conditions 
and all, and the committee already appointed was instructed to for- 
mally thank him in behalf of the town. The following named gen- 
tlemen were elected park commissioners: For three years, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr.; for two years, W. B. Rice; for one year, 
George Cahill, The only other business of importance transacted 
was the passage of a vote to build a brick school-house on land 
owned by the town on Granite street, at an expense not to exceed 
$35,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Miss Emma Shaw, of the Elmwood grammar school, Provi- 
dence, has returned to her school work after a second grand trip to 
Alaska. She was a member of the great party to Alaska last sum- 
mer from Madison, and enjoyed it so much that she has repeated 
the excursion during the past summer. 

— The Examining Board of the state normal school for the current 
year are: Rev, H. W. Rugg, of Providence; Mr. W. P. Sheffield, 
Jr., Newport; Mr. George H. Utter, Westerly; Mr. James Harris, 
Smithfield; Mr. J. M. Nye, Crompton ; Lewis H, Meader, Warren. 

— Mr. T. H. Carter, Brown, °84, sueceeds Mr. Bronson at 
Bristol. Mr. B. is assistant in the Rogers high school, Newport. 

— Miss Mary A. Potter is to have a private school at Phenix. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

COLORADO,—Miss Josephine Adams, of Quincy, Ill., who was 
tendered the position of teacher in the grammar department of the 
Greeley public school, made vacant by the resignation of Miss Mary 
Eaton, has entered upon her duties. School people here on the 
crest of the continent should join the craft in the lower altitudes, 
and establish a reading circle. What say you, fellow-workers in 
Colorado ? Shall we take the preliminary steps at next meeting of 
the stats association ?. Supt. Gove of Denver was recently ad 
vanced to the second office in the Grand Commandery of Colorado 
Knights Templar. The eleventh annual report of the [Den- 
ver schools is now issuing from the press. The pamphlet contains 
150 pages, and is a marvel in its way. We learn that the average 
daily attendance in 1884 was 4,000. The program of the College 
and High School Section of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
an able one. The Village and Rural School Section will have sev- 
eral live topics for discussion. 


CALIFORNIA.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
nineteenth session in the State Normal School building, at 5a” 
Jose, Dec. 28 to 31. A scheme for an educational exhibit is pre- 
sented. This work is expected to consist of,—1. Industrial draw- 
ing; 2. Map drawing; 3. Written exercises in language or comp0- 
sition ; 4. Written examination papers; 5. Kindergarten work ; °. 
Modelings, in clay, of geometrical solids; 7. Industrial work of 
any kind which is made a part of the regular course of study; 8 
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other work done by pupils as a part of their regular school 
—* Various medals will be awarded. 

[owa.—Prof. L. 'T. Weld conducted the Fayette Co. Institute, 
and assisted Supt. Chandler in the Mitchell Co. Institute. Prof. 
Calvin, of the State University, made science attractive and in- 
structive by his ** Recreations in Biology, or Recreations with the 
Microscope.” at the Delaware Co. Institute. Prof. D. F. Call, 
of the chair of Greek in the State | niversity, died Aug. 23, at 
lowa City. He died of quick consumption. Professor Call was a 
gcholar and hard worker, and at one time president of Des Moines 
University. Mr. J. C, Hadley is the principal of the New Prov- 
idence Academy.—— Miss Etta Chevalier, of Ames, is principal of 
the Red Oak High School. , a 

Prof. O. A. Shotts, at one time principal of the Bloomfield Nor- 
mal School, but the past two years of the Osceola public schools, 
taught a month of the summer vacation in the former, and engaged 
to return to that institution after the coming year’s engagement 
with the Oseeola school board. Mr. Will ©. Rayburn is re- 
elected at Lynnville. He also takes charge of the Friends’ school 
at that place. Prof. Ira M. Delong has returned to take the 
chair of mathematics in Central University, at Pella. Mr. L. B. 
Avery, of Onawa, has left teaching to go into business as a land 


The State University opened nr on 16, with a large attendance. 


_—The Iowa Teachers’ Reading Circle is adding daily to its num- 
bers. Circles are being formed in all parts of the state-——The 
alumni of the State University now number 2,327. 


kK ANSAS.—Edueational matters are looking up all over Southern 
Kansas. Institutes everywhere a success, especially at Chemite, 
Independence, Wellington, Wichita, Newton, and Fort Scott. Dr. 
Pp. J. Williams, the best educator in Kansas, conducted at Well- 
ington, assisted by Professor Jay, superintendent city schools. 
Wichita led off in numbers, enrolling 250; F, A, Fitzpatrick, of 
Leavenworth, conductor. Harper County Institute is the best ever 
held in the county ; Prof. F. ©, Raney, of Anthony, conductor; Miss 
Bertha Leichtheadt, of Fort Scott, instructor. . 

Harper city schools began Sept. 14, with much larger enrollment 
than last year; Ist grade, Mrs. H. B. Southwick ; 2d, Miss Myrtie 
Rogers; 3d, Miss Emma Jackson; 4th, Miss Minnie Hart; 5th, 
Miss H. M. Edmiston; 6th, Miss Etta Francis; 7th, Miss Mar- 
garet Cowles; 8th, Miss Alice DeGarmo; High School depart- 
ment, Supt. E. L. Cowdrick. Of these teachers those of the Ist, 
2d, th, and Sth grades were of last year’s force. Supt. Cowdrick 
enters his second year’s work at Harper with increased facilities for 
accomplishing good results, — new rooms, greater interest among 
both pupils and patrons, and last but not least, a board who have 
the best interests of the school at heart, and who give them their 
hearty support and codperation. 

Schools opened at Attica the 2Ist in charge of Professor Colon, 
who promises to be among our most earnest workers. Anthony 
schools open Sept. 28, with Prof. F. C. Raney again at the head, 
He is doing first-class work, and is building up a fine school 
library. The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION said 
last winter that Harper had no library. The facts are that Harper 
has a good public library, open every day in the week, Sundays ex- 
cepted. There are about one thousand volumes, well selected. 
The town is only eight years old. E. L. Cowprick. 


LovIsIAN A.—The twenty-seventh session of the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College begins Oct. 5 
and continues nine months. ‘The facilities for instruction in litera- 
ture and science are reasonably good. A practical school of me- 
chanics is now in operation, and steps have been taken to have 
agriculture practically taught. The discipline is military, and the 
cadets are organized and drilled as a military corps. 

New Jersky.—The forty-fifth quarterly session of the Union 
County Teachers’ Association was held in school-building No. 2, 
Elizabeth, Saturday, Sept. 26, with President Charles A. Strout, 
of Cranford, in the chair. The attendance was large, and the in- 
terest manifested bespoke a hearty appreciation on the part of those 
present of the benefits of the Association. After the usual devo- 
tional exercises, N. W. Pease, superintendent of public schools 
for Union County, read an exhaustive and carefully prepared paper 
upon ** School Discipline ’’ that commanded the closest attention of 
the teachers, and contained a large amount of educational informa- 
tion, the erystallized results of Mr. Pease’s experience of nearly 
thirty years. He emphatically stated that he did ‘‘ not believe in 
artificial modes of exercise,’’ and did not think that ‘‘ calisthenics 
and marching in the school-room can take the place of out-door ex- 
ercise at recess.’’ Miss Carrie E. Beltman, of Scotch Plains, read 
a brief but pithy paper upon the ‘‘ Objects and Benefits of Our 
Teachers’ Association,’’ in which she urged, and with force, that 
teachers should bring to the quarterly meetings of the Association 
such knotty problems in discipline and school-work as might arise 
in the conduct of their schools. Mr. Irving P. Town, of Scotch 


Plains, then read a paper on ‘Teachers’ Reading Circles.” ‘This 
subject was new to many of the teachers present, and Mr. Town’s 
elucidation of the idea was carefully followed, and evidently pro- 
duced a decidedly favorable impression. A committee was ap- 


pointed to look up the matter and report at the next meeting. | 


After the transaction of some miscellaneous business, the Associa- 
tion adjourned, GEORGE FORMAN. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

_New York.—An inquiry into the reason why so many New 
York City ae were denied admission to the Normal College dis- 
closed the faet that over forty non-residents were in attendance, 
and a resolution to expel them is now pending in the school board. 
Farther inquiry showed that many children from Brooklyn, Ho- 
boken, and Jersey City occupied seats in the New York grammar 
schools, while many bona side residents were vainly asking for ad- 
mission. These discoveries have stirred up the whole subject of 
school accommodations, and the board propose to ask permission to 
issue bonds to the amount of five million dollars with which to meet 
the demand for more room. But this is an old story. We have 
never heard of a growing city that did build school-houses fast 
enough. 

Some years since a resident of the town of Westchester, West- 
chester County, named Peter Van Schaick, made provision in his 
will for the erection of a library. The building was to cost not less 
than $15.000 and the sum appropriated by the testator was $20,000, 
leaving $5,000, the interest on which for expenses in main- 
taining the institution was to be disbursed by the town officers. 
The building was erected, and ready for the acceptance of the town. 
But it was found that the interest on the $5,000 would scarcely pay 
taxes, insurance, etc., and to pay a librarian the sum of $1,200 
would have to be raised by tax. This the tax-payers, by vote, 
refused to do, and the property will revert to the heirs of the de- 
ceased. Ought there not to be provision in the school law to pre- 
vent this kind of suicide ? 

The evening schools of Brooklyn opened on the first Monday in 
October. The school census of Auburn shows a school popula- 
tion of 7,259, of which 1,100 are returned as attending private and 

arochial schools. The high school opened with 307 pupils, which 

ar exceeds the capacity of the building. Mr. Frank Strong, a 
graduate of Yale, and Miss Emma M. Cowles, a graduate of Elmira 
Female College, have been added to the faculty of the school. 
The Young Ladies’ Institute at Auburn, conducted for thirty years 
by Professor Brown, has been discontinued. Prof. C, J. Seeley 
has been appointed to succeed J. H. Forbes as teacher of classics in 
the Brockport Normal School. Professor Forbes takes the prin- 
cipalship of the academy at DeLand, Florida. 

Hamilton College has furnished more principals to New York 
State academies than any other institution. She claims 28. Union 
College follows with 18; Cornell University, 17; Rochester Uni- 
sity, 14; Wesleyan University, 12; Geneseo Normal School, 11; 
while Madison University, Williams College, and Albany Normal 
School each claim 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

Ouio.—An old teacher from the southern part of the state writes : 
**In revisiting old friends after an absence of fifteen years, I see 
that, while the good people have been enlarging or rebuilding their 
dwellings and barns, they have not neglected the school-houses. 
One village will serve as an example of what has been done in nearly 
twenty others within forty miles of my home. Fifteen years ago 
found eighty or ninety pupils crowded into a single room and 
taught (3) by one teacher; now a substantial building of brick 
stands in the middle of a large and beautiful lot, and on every side 
vigorous young trees give promise of shade and ornament. ‘There 


has been only a slight increase in the population, yet there are four | 


airy school-rooms, each larger and lighter than the old one. The 
furniture is new, the blackboards well made, and all has the ap- 
pearance of a pleasant home. The child who spends much time in 
such a place can hardly be content to live in squalor. ‘These are 
but the outward form, and not the inward graces of teaching, yet | 
have reason to believe that the teachers have been learning as well 
as the people. I found but one exception to the rule. In that 


place the directors thought by making improvements they would | 


set a bad (!) example to their neighbors in the country districts.”’ 


OREGON.—Pacifie University, Forest Grove, opened with eighty 
upils. This is the last of the three years’ term, for which Rev. J. 
F. Ellis was elected to serve as vice-president. Considerable 
fault is found in eastern Oregon with the generosity of the last leg- 
islature toward the State Unversity. 


WIsconsin.—There is a pressing demand for a new high school 
in Milwaukee. About eighty more pupils than were expected have 
applied for admission, owing to rearrangement of the course where- 
by pupils can select studies most useful for them. The Milwau- 
kee Exposition this year continues the praiseworthy practice of ad- 
mitting public school pupils free of charge on certain days. 


' There are 7118 pupils in the twenty-one Catholic schools of Mil- 
La aby hats. to the value of $750 have lately been added to 
the German department of the State Wniversity Library.——Prof. 
Paul Binner, who has for several years been at the head of the 
Phonological Institute in Milwankee, says there are one hundred 
deaf mutes in Milwaukee, about one-third of whom are under ten 
years of age.——Prof. W. C. Sawyer, formerly instructor in Law- 
rence University, and for the past two years institute conductor of 
[the Oshkosh Normal School, has resigned his position, owing to 
ill health. His successor is Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan. 
W. CABEEN. 

The fall term of Milton College opened with an attendance of 
about one hundred. Miss Jenny Bond, for many years an instruc- 
, tor in that institution, was recently married to Rev. J. W. Morton, 
of Chicago. Her place in the faculty is not to be filled at present. 
A series of twenty-five farmers’ institutes is to be held in various 
parts of the state during the coming winter, under the auspices of 
the State University. 

The State University has taken a new departure in to its 
agricultural course. Hitherto those who wished to study agricul- 
ture have been obliged to spend more time at the University than 
is usually at the disposal of farmers’ sons, and the entrance exam- 
inations have also debarred many from availing themselves of the 
instruction offered. A twelve weeks’ course is now proposed, be- 

inning Jan. 6 and ending March 31. There will be given 60 
ectures each on agriculture, agricultural chemistry, agricultural 
botany, and 24 on veterinary science. Any one 16 years of age 
may take this course, which has the double advantage of being 
short and inexpensive. 

Prof. R. W. Burton, late superintendent of schools in Janesville, 
oo to Polo, LIl., and is succeeded by Mr, C. H. Keyes, of River 

s. 

WASHINGTON TeRRITORY.—The Sprague public schools 
with one hundred and fifty pupils and three instructors, —— 

olfax has been appointed the place for holding the next Territorial 
Teachers’ Association, June 14, 1886, and the executive committee 
for the year will be L. E. Follansbee, Dr. M. E. Whipple, J. P. 
Rich, J. H. Morgan, and A. L. McBride; secretary, 7 C, Law- 
rence. ——Dayton employs nine teachers in her public schools this 
year. Spokane College has fifty-seven pupils in attendance, 
Watson C. Squire, governor of Washington Territory, in company 
with his wife, visited Whitman College on Sept. 11. He addressed 
the students for a few minutes upon the benefits of a thorough 
education, and then passsd peels the various rooms, devoting 
some time to each class. The present number of students is 140, 
The Territorial University has over 100 students now in attend- 
ance, having opened with about 80. 


GOOD WORDS. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM.—The teachers of America in this 
age of the world are to be complimented upon their good sense in, 
supporting with generous appreciation and liberal patronage their 
best professional “depen We remember distinctly that until 
within ten years there was not a periodical offered the teachers that 
received a living support. No one ventured to try to get a living 
out of them. They were ‘‘ charity patients,’’ appealing piteousl 


1 | for ‘‘an alms’’ by way of subscription. About ten years ago T. 


| W. Bicknell threw up a lucrative position and trusted the educators 
‘of the country to know a good thing when they saw it. They have 
enlarged their business each year, until now they publish the JouR- 
| NAL OF EDUCATION, a large, full-freighted weekly paper of six- 
teen pages; the AMERICAN TEACHER, the brightest and best edu- 
‘eational monthly for practical sense, good spirit, and inspiring cheer 
that has ever been published ; and EDUCATION, a large, elegant bi- 
monthly megazine. Whereas, no one man had dared devote him- 
self to the work, now Mr. Bicknell, Mr. William A. Mowry, Mr. 
Hiram Orcutt, Mr. William E. Sheldon, Mr. E. N. Sullivan, and 
five others, are employed in the business and editorial departments 
of these periodicals. This week they have removed frem their 
_quarters on Hawley street to No. 3 Somerset street, with Roberts 
Brothers, next to the Congregational House, where they have three 
floors with the best office appointments, in many respects, of any 
periodical in Boston. We doubt if there was ever such rapid, reli- 
able improvement in any line of journalism as this group of publi- 
cations exhibits. The teacher who does not read one or another of 
them,—indeed, the school committee who does not, is sure to be left 
by the aggressive educational army.—Somerville Journal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 
Dr. W. H. Holeombe, New Orleans, La., says: “‘ I have found 
it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of the system, produced 


by the wear and tear of the nervous energies.’’ 


I suffered for more than five years with indigestion 
reed able to retain the simplest food on my stomacb, 
declined in flesh, and suffered all the usual depres- 


Wind auyehing tho se of | BOOKS in the Four Years’ Course in Literature at the High School in Worcester, Mass. 


Swift's Specific. ‘The medicine toned up the stomach, 
buengthened the digestive organs, aud soon all that 
ceased, and I could retain food without diffi 
ih ty. Now my health is good, and can eat anything in 
the shape of food, and digest it without difficulty. Take 
© prescribed dose after eating. - 

JAMES MANN, No. 14 Ivy Bt. 
For sale by all draggtats. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 
N.¥.; 157 W. 23d St. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


LaPorte Kindergarten Training School 


F This school offers superior advantages to ladies who 
sire to become Kindergartners Send for circulars to 
Mags, HAILMaN, 


La Porte, Ind. | aplication. 


Third Year. 


AMERICAN LITERATURH, 


Hor Use in Schools. 


Second Year. First iaif. Longfellow’s Poems. Household Edition. $2.00 
Second Year. Second half, Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
A special edition of two volumes in one. 
Third Year. First 4a/f Whittier's Poems. Household Edition. 
Second half. Holmes’ Favorite Poems and My Hunt 
after the Captain. Modern Classics, No. 3o. 
Holmes’s Breakfast Table Series. Selections. Modern Classics, No. 30. .40 


A DISCOUNT FROM THESE PRICES WILL BE MADE TO SCHOOLS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston. 


DOES NOT SOIL THE FINGERS OR CLOTHES 


MANUFACTURED UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.9.1977. 


<———_W Zinsser&Co.————> 
NO BOX. GENUINE UNLESS 


ENAMELED CHALK CRAYONS (DUSTLESS), 
PRICE LIST. 
Lots of 10 gross for . . . $150 


1.00 
2.00 


.40 


Catalogues containing further information in regard to the books mentioned above will be seut Sree an te: 


York City. 
Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 


— THE PHILA. TRAIN. 
nod advanced Bope 20.” ra. M. 

(RK, Prin, 1333 PineSte 635 tf 


NEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 3 EVENING 
and phan and Day School for boys 
ALLEN, West Address NATHAN 


goodtaste, etc., without charge. F r 


Tonic Sol-fa Singing Classes, | 


At No. & Park Street. | es 


EVENING, at 7.30, commencing Oct 7. §3 tor, 
Course of Twenty Lessons, 

AFTERNOON CLASS. SATURDAY AF- 535 
TERNOONS, at 3, commencing October 10. §5 for 


WANTED, 


CLASS. Every WEDNESDAY | ont. » $1,800 to $2,000. 
Apply 


In a first-class Agricaltural Coll in the West, a man 
pecially fitted to teach in the J echanical Depart- 


3 Somerset Boston. 


Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church 8St., New Werk. 


In Bost ri Course of Twenty Lersons. 
HOPPING ey Free admission to lesson in each course. Cir- woRK FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easi- Have yeu our Educatienual Pertraits¢ 


circulars and ref 


culars and tickets of 
“HARRY BENSON, 14 Music Hall Building. 


made. Costly outfit Fares. Address 
VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Her Majesty's Tower. 2 vols. 
The Old Doctor. - - - 
Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land. - 
Readings and Recitations. - - - - 
Evolntion in History, Languageand Scieuce. - 
The Bigelow Papers. 2 vols. - 
Maruja; Little Claric. - > 
Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain. - - 
A War Diary of Events of Rebellion, 1863, 1865. 
Works of T. B. Aldrich. 6 vols. - - : 
Two Years Before the Mast. New ed. 
The Luck of the Darrells. - - 
Modern Series. Primary Reading No. I. 
Grammatical Analysis by Diagrams. 
Madagascar and France.- - 
Use of the Microscope. 
The Beautiful. - 
Parson O’Dumford. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
The Dutch School of 
As it was Written. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Life of U. S. Grant. 
American Authors. 
English Authors. - 
Franklin Square Song 

he Flower of Doom. 
Political Economy. - - - 
Writings of Samuel J Tilden. 2 vols. 
Elements of Law. - - ‘ 
One More Chance. 
Philistinism. 
A Wheel of Fire. 
Love ora Name. - - - 
The Golden Rule Series. 6 vols. 
The Golden Proverb Series. 6 vols. 
Without a Compass. - - 
English Worthies 16 vols. _ - 
Lives of Robert and May Moffatt 
Fletcher of Modelay. - 


Painting. 


Collection. No. 3. 


Author. Publisher. 


Dixon T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 83 50 
Cheney D Appleton & Co, NY 50 
Hoine Am. 8. 8. Union, Phila 1 00 
Diehl JS Ogilvie & Co, NY 10 
J Fitzgerald, N Y. 15 
Lowell Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
on 
Payn arper & Bros, N 
: Taintor Bros, Merrill & Co,, N Y 6 
Raub Raub & Co., Harrisburg, Pa 25 
Shaw Am. Tract Seciety, N 150 
Friedlander D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Latimer Baker & Taylor, N ¥ 1 25 
Fenn Cassell & Co, N Y 1 00 
Havard 2 00 
Luska 1 00 
Wilson A TB De Witt, NY 50 
Adams Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 75 
Harper & Bros, N Y¥ 50 
Newcomb 2 50 
Markly Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 3 00 
Henry ‘Nat. T. Soc. & Pub. House,N Y 1 50 
Newton GP Putnam’s Sons, N 50, 1 00 
Bates Chas Seribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Hawthorne Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Van Vorst D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
AC Armstrong & Sons, N Y 2 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The total public debt of France is $6,000,000,- 
000,—about three times the amount of our own 
debt, and more than one and a half times that of 
Great Britain. 


— Hay Fever is a type of catarrh having pecul- 
iar symptoms. It is attended by an inflamed con- 
dition of the lining membrane of the nostrils, tear- 
ducts, and throat, affecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the discharge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is a rem 
edy founded on a correct diagnosis of this disease,- 
and can be depended upon. 50 cts. at druggists 
or by mail. Send forcireular. Ely Bros., Drug- 


gists, Owego, N. Y. 


— The annual taxation of France is about $700,- 
000,000; ours is $350,000,000, and that of Great 
Britain is $435,000,000. 

— My daughter has taken the medicine faith- 
fully according to directions, and her health and 
spirits are now perfect. The humor is all gone 
from her face. I wish every anxious mother 
might know what a blessing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
in such cases. 


— The population of France is about 37,000,000 ; 
that of the United States about 50,000,000, and of 
the United Kingdom about 35,0u0,000. 


ADVicE TO MotTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ** bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 

— The number of prisoners sentenced for life in 
Illinois since it became a state is 152 men and 
one woman. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 


“ Among the child’s histori*s of England which really 
deserve to be called child’s histories, * Little Arthur’s 
History ot England’ holds a good place.” —$, 8. Times. 

“ Written ina style thet will fascinate and interest 
while it instructs the young ’’—Journal of Education. 
ty is ane written ie that pure, home- 

Ang on Eng that appeals so closely to the 
minds of the young.*— Boston Advertiser. 

“We bave examined no child’s history that we can 
more heartily Recorder. 


Little Arthur's History of France, 


12mo. lilustrated. $1.25. 


“ The young people who bave read ‘ hittle Arthur's 
History of Engian’,’ which bas had great popularity in 
this country as weil as abroad, will give this volame a 
welcome.’’—N. Y. Ob.erver. 

‘ The history is authentic, and told in the most capti- 
vating style.” —Inter Ucean. 

*« It is @ fitting companion to ‘ Little Arthur's History 
of England,’ which has been one of the most popular 
of young folks’ histories for many years.”"—Journal of 
Education. 


Admirably calculated to give young readers a clear 
general i a of the story of French growth and change.” 
— Chicago Times. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


639d 13 Astor Place, WN. Y. 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 
ing Circles, 


POSITION WANTED. 


A Principal of a School, of nine years ex- 
perience, desires a position. Best of refer- 
Will sign a contract guwarantecing 


ences given. 
success or no salary. 
Address, stating salary offered, 
L. M. JAMES, 


539 b Box 18, Newport, Vermont. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Pupils’ Pe ‘ompanion. 


Of Interest to every Reader of this Journal. 


We will send three different copies of the back 
numbers of the PuPpits’ COMPANION to any address 
for 12 cents in stamps, or four different copies of the 
COMPANION for 15 cts. 

These numbers contain very interesting chapters,— 
each complete in itself —of the very popular series of 
articles which bave been publish in the PuPIts’ 
CoMPANION during the past few months, and which 
are now continned in the combined TREASU&E-TROVE 
and Pupits’ COMPANION. We would mention as 
among these series, —the “‘ Doctor’s Letters to the 
Pupils, or Physiology and Hygiene ”; “ Lives of Great 
Men,” with Portraits ; “‘ Birds and their Habits,” illus- 

; “ Stories from History”; ** The Littie School 
Ma’am’s Talks,” lilustrated; * Stories of Trees, Plante, 
and Flowers ’’; Question Box and Answers; Orig- 
inal Pen and Picture Series,” with Compositions, illus- 
trated, besides many general stories, Poems for Recita 
tion and Declamation, etc 

Three different numbers as above described for only 
12 cents, or — different numbers for 15 cents. 


ress 
Cc, W. HAGAR, 


539 a 23 Clinten Piace, New Work. 


Hlistoric Boys. 


By E. 8. BROOKS. 
Octavo, Illustrated, $2.25 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOOL, DISTRICT 
anpD BUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. The best pos- 
sible school prize for boys and girls. Teachers should 
interest themselves in its wide circulation. 


&@™ Sond for descriptive and specimen pages to the 
publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAWS SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 33d St., New York, 
List of new books for young people sent om appli. 
cation. 539 c eow 


LESSONS 
Practical Subjects, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


MONEY, BANKS, STRIK&S, TAXES, (é&c. 
16mo. Pages 150. Price 40 cents, 


LITTLE, BBOWN, & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AW 3 
< 


L BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest- 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


PLAYS and Patior. “Boot 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


TIP - TOP TABLETS. 
5 and 10 Cents. 


We desire to call attention to 
this mew line of goods. 

The Lithographs, — 

“Clear the Track,” 

“The Girl I left behind me.” 

“ Glide,” and 

“Welcome Home,” 
upon the covers are entirely orig. 
imal, having been designed ex. 
pressly for us. No expense has been 
spared to make these Tablets the 
most beautiful in appearance 
and excellent in quality that have 
ever been offered. 


@& For sale by all dealers, and manufactured by 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 
Send for specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINELE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limear Series of C , which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen e and free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches. 
Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Obio. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book! 


THE 


Essentials Geography, 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. It is 
designed not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text 
book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de- 
scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a com 
densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection 
with it This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 

Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. Zvachers, School Officers, and (¢ 
Trade bromptly supplied. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


539 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


GB Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 


Tux Journat ZAducational Portraits to 60 cents each. 
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DIRECTORY. 


ding Coll Preparatory Schools 
Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
N UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


ACHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
sirY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 
courses. Address © 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sq. 

Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 
HANDLER SCIRNTIFIC DEPARTMENT xy 
(Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 


esident, or Prof. . RUGGLES, 344 ss 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance May 31, June 1, and Sept. 

18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALEBR, Prest. W2sSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTS. For Young Ladies, 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao, GANNETT, A.M., 
Frincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address | Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education ané 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 


F culars, address 
E. H, Principal. 


OTATR NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAgs, 
For catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmzn, A.M, 


TATR NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass, 
For Ladies 
nor Catalogaes, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wrerria.y, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
for catalogues, address J. G. SooTrT. 183 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
seogular f tady, 3 A Special 
course of 8! years. and Ad- 
vanced Course for special Classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
4 R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. Rion, & Principals 


1S _UNFAILIN 
AND INFALLIBLE 


Sickness, Con- 
vulsions, St. Vit- 
us Dance, Alco- 
holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 
Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Clergymen,Lawyers,LiteraryMen, 
Merchants, cher, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 
Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 
Nervine is invaluable. 


most, THE] GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
ant that ever sus- 


tained asinkingsys- ii E R V E 


tem. $1.00at Drug- 


nls and @QNQUEROR. 


send stamp. 


THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NBRVINE COMPANY, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 
For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


EVER NEW! 


For Singing Classes, I rmals: 
Colleges, Day Schools, 


by 8S. W. STRAUB and W, F. WERSCHKUL. 


New and Important Features! 


Popics and Exercises intheir Best Order. Modulatin 
Daily Re from the BEGINNING! “INDISPENSABLE 
Exercises.” A Saving of ONE-HALF the 
to read intelligently in ALL THE KEYS ! 
Delivht easy pieces for FIRST and SECOND terms. 
VENe itful composition for ADVANCED CLASSES, CON- 
book \ONS, SOCIETIES, CONCERTS, ETO. By FAR the best 
STL, its kind. Examine it. Just out. Beautiful 
IN THREE COLORS. 176 pages. Only $5 PER DOZ. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


Suecessor to “ Woodland Eel 
shoes” by S. W, STRAUB. 
Tut out! The best Elementary Department and FINEST 
men OCTION OF DAY SCHOOL SONGS IN EXISTENCE! 
co, eases: Large Type. BEAUTIFUL TITLE IN THREE 
85 per dozen, 
copy ot copies of the above (books, 50 cents each. ONE 
with o ciner sent to any TEACHER for examination, 
THE to for only 30 cents. No free copies. 
price 50 NG HELPER 
. CO 
order one dozen of the above books.” 


“ANTHEM TREAS ” 
book. “FW URES,” the very best anthem 
dinving FOUNTAIN,” the very best 8.3. 


Descriptive pamphlets of these books sent free. 


S. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


JOHNSON’s CYCLOP-£DIA fulfills every promise 
of the publishers, and will satisfy every want of the 
reader. The publication of names of authors of 


, | all leading articles, and the admirable subdivision 


of subjects will strike every casual observer favor- 
ably, while a critical and comparative examina- 
tion will, in our judgment, convince the most 
doubtful. ‘The work speaks for itself, and needs 
only to be examined to be adopted by specialists 
and general readers alike. See advertisement in 
Tue JOURNAL, 

ATTENTION is invited to the striking advertise- 
ment on first page of Tue JOURNAL, of Lamp- 
son’s Pencil Sharpener, pat. May 12, 1885. The 
demand for a good pencil sharpener in business 
offices and in schools is urgent, and from what we 
learn of Lampson’s Sharpener we feel confident 
that it will do the work to the entire satisfaction 
of all using it. It is simple and easily worked, 
and is furnished at a very reasonable price. 


IMPORTANT, — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hoteh, opposite said depot. 

popeongers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward nd day. Euro- 

ean Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

oms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
ney | at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the ~. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


D. C. HeAtH & Co., 3 Tremont P1., Boston, 
announce that they will publish in a few days, A 
Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History, by 
John Alonzo Fisher, graduate student of Church 
History and Philosophy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; 12mo, paper, 50 pages; price, 25 cents. 
This little volume will give a very valuable and 
select list of books covering the following general 
topics: General Church History (Eastern and 
Western); Early Christianity; Medieval Chris- 
tianity ; Modern Christianity; and special topics, 
such as Art, Biography, Church and State, Coun- 
cils, Creeds, Doctrines, Missions, Rationalism, 
Reference Books, ete. The notes embody judg- 
ments of eminent critics and scholars, thus making 
the bibliography more valuable, perhaps, than it 
would be if it gave only the compiler’s opinion. 
It is a guide for buyers as well as students. It is 
prepared for English readers. It is a valuable man- 
ual for professors and students in theological sem- 
inaries and colleges; for editors, for authors, and 
all others interested in the history of Christianity. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 60c, 


A. J. Jounson & Co., 11 Great Jones Street, 
New York, take pleasure in notifying their pat- 
rons that the second and third Biennial Supple- 
ments (in one volume) to Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia are now ready for delivery, and will 
be sent to actual subscribers (only) on receipt of 
cost price. They promised their subscribers, when 
the Cyclopedia was first issued, that they should 
receive Biennial Supplements at cost, thus enabling 
them to keep their sets fully abreast of the times 
at trifling expense. The present volume contains 
new copper-plate maps of the States and Terri- 
tories; many new and important articles by great 
specialists ; revised statistics, beautiful engrav- 
ings, biographies, ete., ete., ete. Prices: Half 
Morocco, extra (to match Cyclopedia), $3.50; 
Muslin, $2.75. Styles to match special bindings 
will be furnished at cost on application. Apply 
to A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones Street, 
New York. 


SwasEy’s BLAcKBOoARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion. —‘‘In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


THE Tonic Sol-fa Method is attracting the 
attention of educators all over the country. The 
plan adopted by Mr. Harry Benson of giving 
opening lectures, free to all, will enable teachers to 
inform themselves as to the method. His classes 
meet at 5 Park St., Wednesday evenings, at 7.30, 
Saturday afternoons at 3.00, commencing Oct. 


CaTaLogug FREE, 236 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


7th and 10th, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
lending teachers in each State in the United States, 
with a view to establishing an agency !n each State. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will ‘see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS: erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Burean, 


539 2 West 14th 8t., N. 
N. E. Bureau 


of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many Calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS by the N, E. BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION: 

1. Pror. W. H. Rowrs, from Cornell Universitr, 
($1500 position), to Swarthmore College, Pa, at $1750 
salary. 2 PRIN, O. P. Conant, A.M, from Torring- 
ton, Conn., High School, ($1500 position), to St. Albans, 
Vt., at $1800 salary. 3. PROF. MILLS WHITTLESRY, 
from Beloit College, ($1500 position), to Lawrenceville, 
(N. J.) Academy, at $2400 salary. 4. SupT. A. W. 
EDSON, from Attleboro, Mass., ($1500 position), to 
Jersey City, N J., at $2600. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. (7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 


Supplies competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKERPERS, 
READERS, &c., 
PARENTS ADVISED in th e choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Should not fail to examine 

Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
A series of three Graded Books for Public Schools 
JUST OUT. Single copies—First Readers, 40 cts. ; $4.00 
per doz. ;—Second Reader, 50 cts. ; $5.00 per doz. ;— 
Third Reader, 60 cts, ; $600 per doz. The usual dis- 
count to Committees, and the Trade. Copies mailed on 
receipt of single copy Pane WHITE, SWITH & CO, 

Be tf ublishers, Boston and Chicago. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
soot Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave. 
M. BARNES, CRICAQO, ILL. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the Schoo! Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an tn- 
stitution furnishing instruction to ‘‘umy person 
im any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
F8ER. Address THE CORRESPONDENOER UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle 8t., Chicago. (AGTS. WANTED.) 


ELY’s 


CATARRHE BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
E other preparations. A 

FEV R particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 


or at Send for circular. 
¥Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
in her consider’ the Bureau 
CIENTIOUS and in the resentations 
it makes and the it furnishes.” 
RB. NATHAN C, SOHAEFF 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, } Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Iatroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
ana Teachers’ Agency, 
= (1) 23 Square, New York. 


WESTERN ‘EACHERs’ 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, » OF work, 
register us at once. 

ou are satisfied, we do not want your ; 
you are ambitious, and want something h at 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS,, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable teacher’s agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 

635 


to rent. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Tracuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Buread, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2. Alds teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Seils or rents school 

Application blank and ular sent on request. 

Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New York, 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls fur teachers ” at good salaries. 521 tf 


The Kastern Educational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Saperin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
614tf 386 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New York City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools, 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEACHER IN 
EVERY COUNTY 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK—LIBERAL PAY. 


Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


536 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE CLASSICS. 


AMONG OUR LATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY: 


HARKNESS’ LATIV GRAMMAR (Revised). 
HARKNESS’ FIRST YE: COURSE. 
HARKSESS’ PROSE COMPOSITION, 
HARKNESS’ CAESAR and CICERO. 
LINDSAY’S CORN*LIUS NEPOS. 

FRIEZE’S EDITION OF VIRGIL. 

LINCOLN’S OVID ‘with Vocabulary), 

HORACE, LIVY. 


HADLRY--ALLEN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

HARKNESS’S FIRST GRE*K BOOK. 

(OVS MAYOR'S GRE+K BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

WHITON’S THREE MONTAS’ PREPARATION FOR READ- 
ING XENOPHON. 

BOISE’S EDITIONS OF XENOPHON. 

JOHNSON’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


Introductory prices, oliit: catalogue, ‘* Educational Notes,” etc., sent free on application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK OO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-AREPING.. 65 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS. 50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 


WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


a” Catalogues seni on application, 491 az 
NOW READY, 


“CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


124 pages. Illustrated, Large Type, Easy Language 
Devoid of Technical terms. 12mo. ‘ 


Price, cleth, - 30c. 
The only Physio adapted to the requirements of 


II. Hygiene for Young People. 
For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus, 50c, 


III. Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth Illus. 
$1.00. The same abridged, 50 cts. 
Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CaRgInGTon, Agent, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between West St. and Temple Place, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
MENRY HOLT, & CO., New York, 
E. STEIGER & CO., New YVeork, 
Professer SAUVEUR. 


Large stock of Imported and American Editions of 
Books in Foreign Languages. 

Sole Agency forthe U.S. of HACHETTE 
& LONDON Publications, 


Catalogues on application. 
532 bh CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.,; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
WELL'S Language Series. 
MAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. ) 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Cearts.| CHICAGO. 
771 Broadway. 
CLARK & MA YNARD, NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’ 

mson’s h 

KMeetel's ime 


Routledge’s Historical Cours® 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 

With Maps and many Illustrations, Abovt 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 
UNITED STATES ENGLAND 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 

ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 

School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
werthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 

ication. 

“These four books of history are written ina style 
that will make their use for general and supplement- 
ary reading not only interesting, but instructive to the 
young. The broad pages, printed in large type, and 
the appropriate !!lustrations, make these books the best 
on historical subjects, in the Language.” — New Eng- 
land Journal of &ducation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
605 eow 9 Lafayetle Pace, New York. 


School Room Wall Maps 


TI 


Send for Circular. 
2 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremfeld St., Boster. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


PUB 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twen 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell ** Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast. 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 


ing after school and Saturdays. For|* 


sample pages and particulars, address 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St, New York, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS. 


FPISKE’S ELECTRICITY AND EL - 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. 52.50 


Bowser’s Wathematical Books, : 
*L AND INTEGRAL CALOULUS, 
ANALITIO MECHANICS. 
AYDRO-MECHANIOCS, 
33 durray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


ART of ELOONTION.| 

FEANO'S FAVORITES, Nos. 1,2,3. 


Send for prices and catalogue. 


THE NX. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Gives information free to all who de 
sire, of the best schools, and especially 
the facilities for learning Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, 
539 Boston, Mass. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By tnking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation, Evenings 
Saturdays will suffice. 


Write fer information, 


BH Send for the New England Subscription Agency's Club List. 


.| Attleboro, and 


SUPPLEMENTARY SINGING, 
SCHOOL SONGS. 


Cuapened for the purpose of supplying a common 
want in the schools for more songs, fresh, cheerful, 


_ | and wholesome. 


PRIMARY No. 1. 
PRIMARY No, 2,} Simple Melodies. 
INTERWEDIATE No. 1. Two-part Songs. 

SCHOOL Nev Four-part 
Four-p 
Also, THREE BKAUTIFUL SONGS FOR LADIES’ VOICES, 


Two Quartettes and one Qaintette. 


The mailing price of each of the above books is 10 
cents. Special terme for class supply. Address 


8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
ILLINOIS. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTLFIO A 

Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, 6!. 
in Physical 1.10 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem, Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Log.c, - 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.8 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUADAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN n 
DRAWING & ARTISTS: MATERIAL 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system basa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object- Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary ——— 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Coler Chart. For teaching Color ia 
Primary 


Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/’s of Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 
y 
Superintendent 


. P, STUNE, LL.D. 
of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 


It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public| Leg 


Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Leominster, ass.; Portland, Me ; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via Y.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 


Rapids, Mich. ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra-| 


mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 
Edacators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Publishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & O00., Philadelphia. 


ontgome orm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
anuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset , Roatan 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated instruction book has 


been phenowpal. 
After more than a quarter of a century trial, amid a 


multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 
continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its publishers, 
and to the wid >w of the cowpiler a large comforta- 


ble income. 
More than half a million pupils have learned from 


its pages. 
with American, and also with foreign 
gering. 

Richa: dson’s New Method forthe Pianoforte 
is the most correct of instructors ; having been very 
carefully revised, and every error eliminated. 

Valuable additions have, from time to time, been 
made 


Teachers accustomed to use RIOHARDSON need no 
urging to continue to doso. Young Teachers in search 
of a reliable Instruction Book, are perfectly safe in 
adopting thir, 

Price 3.00, for which price it will be mailed,post free, 


@ | toany address. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all musical instruments, strings and trimmings, 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIxs, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSILIIP, 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM., 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 


Hawley St., BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSO¥’S SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
. EELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


GR 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY 


109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
(New Edition. 


CHICAGO. 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


BAKER’S NATURAL PH PHY. 


LISH 
Hart’s German for 
(4 vols. ready) -00 and $1.23 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elemen vols.); 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 


clo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Dohsot 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each .50 

ngwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary,  .75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and leg 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Le Duo’s Learnt: to Draw. us. 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on lication 
to the pubtishers. 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* The above will be sent free by mail to any one 


ordering it, 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Eciectic EpvcaTIONAL SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


tion in your schools for a long period. 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Eclectic Series. 


*.* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Bates. #9 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard text books : 


McGuffey’s Revised Read 

McGuaffey’s Revised Speller,’ 

Ray’s New Arithmetics, 

Harvey's Revi-ed Grammars, 

New Electic Geographies, 

New Electic Copy Hooks, 

clectic ysiology and W@W 

Eclectic System of 

IN THE ELEMEN- 
8 : 
GRADED FOR: COMMON AND 


ALA#0, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematica! Series, 
Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Hoibrook’s Normal Grammars, 
Ridpath’s U. Histories, 
Eclectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Muardech’s Analytic hiccasion. 
Kidd’s New Elocution, etc.. etc. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C, STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


4 
| | 
i 
| 
price. 
| 
| 
ascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
hadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1.50 
an Cliogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
and Higher Lessons in English ; 
uichison’s #hysiology and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMI 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Franklin Boston. 
| 
| 
| 


